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FROM AN 
OLD PATRIOTIC QUAKER, 


' LATELY DECEASED. 


Ero A PRINCE WHOSE HEART is CORRUPT, + 
IT IS IN VAIN TO SPEAK : AND FOR SUCH A 
7 PRINCE I WOULD NOT BE THOUGHT TO WRITE, 
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＋ is not dee how theg. 
4 Letters came into the hands 
| of the Editor. Nor is he an- 


ſeyerable, in the leaſt, for the 
peculiarities of the Author. It 
has been common enough, of 
late years, for Subjects, thus pub- 
licly to addreſs their Sovereign. 9 
The ſtyle, indeed, is ſingular, 
but it is the Ce which the pro- 
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$ +4 feſſed principles of the Quakers 
SH | oblige them to. uſe. This ap- 


parent bluntneſs may ſtartle ſome : 
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readers, and the Editor has no 


other apology to offer for it, 
han that every author has bis 5 


own manner of expreſſion as 
well as of conception: But in 
my mind, the native effuſions of 
an honeſt heart are greatly pre- 
ferable to the fulſome language 
of adulation. And though this 
homely Quaker talks to his prince 
1 with freedom and without cere- | 
10 mony, he never forgets that he is 
£4 > i. 
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himſelf a. ſubject. I once intend- 
ed to have altered ſuch phraſes 
as appeared moſt exceptionable, pe 
but his friends would by no 
means allow me: and to be 
ſure the performance has more 
the air of originalty: as it is I 
have only to add, that 1 found 
the following paſſage prefixed 
to the manuſcript in the Author's 


own characters. 


Ah t is the bans privilege of 
; every Engl iſhman ta get or. 


* 
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applaud the meaſures of la- 
N Ei: tration as they happen to frike 
[ * him. We ought, however, 10 
3 ; proceed on all fuch occafions in the 
. rooted conviction that the liberty of 
i _ | "3b preſs is the great Palladium 
= | of our beafted conſtitution, and 
| that they who can abuſe the one, 
| are at beſt but hollow and perf 

1 dious friends * the other. 
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GEORGE THz THIR D, 


Kin OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE | 
| DOMINIONS: THEREUNTO BELONGS. 
ING, ONE OF THE PEOPLE CALLED 
| Quaxers WISHETH ALL HAPPI- 
 NESSIN sour, BODY, AND ESTATE. | 


% 


JATRIOTS. didtate to King 

and 1 aſſume the name merely 
2 that my advice may have the more 

| Tank and weight. Nor do I ap- 

| *, "—_ . 


ok 


proach * 8 either with fear or 
tlrembling, but with a heart full of 


—— . in thy n and attention. 
8 

B 1 is not the province * one al 
to know the thoughts of another; but 
the countenance is often .an index to 
| the mind; and, Heaven has. marked | 
| thee with a diſtinction infinitely pre- 4 
ferable to to all the enſignia of ro alty 1 
Y be exterior * an 1 man. 
{br In the entry, it may * proper to 
obſerve chat it will be as much for thy 
convenience as for mine, to forget but 


a few moments where and What thou 


ef my propoſal. The fycophants ane 


_ 4paniels who fawn, uncover, and knee! | 


4 ns BP er fa 
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in thy preſence, may Mane mgeg in- 
Auence thee to think thyſelf more than 
man, while the invidious and leſs ſuo- 
Lelſsful rivals of thy frvour, . * 
us believe thee to be leſs. For my SG 
I Wish 1s God rhevionly Ai the fll-and 
4 Aber! exerciſe of l thoſe'p ow E 


undiaſſd, : and r mind « open. to con- 
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| - Immult bs . o r 3 
al as one of the; brethren and friends, 

Which would to God thou wert. This 

| idea-will be no degradapion of thee, and 
Will, beſides, give a loole to my Whole 

heart, which in truth is as full of affec- 


Ban for ther and thine, as * Ye 
mT . wish. 


ut 4 * 
a n enn 


| : the annals of thy reign, when both 15 
of us are reclaimed by our mother 


_ earth, that a poor, obſcure Quaker had 
the honeſty, amidſt the tumult of the 
people, to lift up his voice from afar; 
and that the greateſt of Kings, by 

deigning him a hearing, ſhewed himſelf 
[3 1000 et eget | 


14 4 „ highty as thou art __ this 


thy fellow creatures, it becomes thee to . 


underſtand a little of their minds. 
Providence, as thou well knoweſt, hath | 
| placed thee on an eminence to watch 
the intereſt of others with ſympathy 
and tenderneſs, not to look down upon 

| any with indifference” or contempt 3 | 
ang it is not leſs happy for thee than 


\ * them, Unt n art ſo deeply | 

concerned in their ſentiments. Thou 
 mighteſt, otherwiſe, like many unfor- 

. tunate princes of immortal infamy, 7 
have precipitated: thyſelf i into immediate 

 wretchedneſs and laſting diſgrace; but 
whilſt thy only glory is in The love and 
loyalty of a populous, © Pow F 5 


undivided kingdom; while thy | great» 

neſs is their happineſs, and their liber= _ 
ties the ſole object of all thy mini- 

ſtrations, the crown ſhall flouriſh* on 
thy head and ORs with r to x 

oe ona 511 FUL 
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= ese to 05 een on as 
. as the firſt and beſt of all 

maxims, that our civil and religious 


prin iger are the only Raple pillars of thy 
| hy 5 | B 3 3 | throne, 
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throw, 4. that aur prafperity FY 4 


fol ſecurity. Thou art to us what the 


head is to the body. and haſt all the 
reaſon in the world to ſuſpect thyſelf, 


whenever not ſenſibly 0 with our 


hüten complaints. 


Thou can'ft not, therefore, in the 


© preſent critical poſture of affairs, be in- 
1 ent to our opinions. It is well 


ho rudely and roundly thou 
and thy ſervants are cenſured, for carry 
ing on a bloody and expenſive war 
againſt the Friends, and others in Are. 
rica. Far be it from one of the ſuf- 


fering, perſecuted, and depreſſed bre- 


N to join the children of this world 


in waging their intemperate tongues 


Lord's aun,ꝭned- Nor have 
I the 


* 
} 5 
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15 


1 che vanity to 8 chat from in 
' which thou haſt denied to thouſands : 
4 1 much leſs that my advice ſhould be 
followed in oppoſition to that of thy 
parliament | and privy council, I am 
old enough to know] what influence 
tbe voice af. a private individual gene- 
rally has on thoſe in a publick ſtation; 
Whatever ſhould be the conſe- 
uence, thou ſhalt moſt certainly hear 
from me, what chou never didſt, nor | 
ever can, hear from ſuch as. have ag 
— intereſt in deceiving thee | 
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3 ſick to the ſoul of the common topics 


fully urged to produce this meaſure. 
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UR principles are all of the peace- 
able and paſſive kind, and thou 
mayeſt be ſure, we ſhall not beſeech 
thee to proſecute, but to put an end to 
the war. And yet, I confeſs myſelf 


' that are ſo frequently and unſucceſs- 


Wel might I argue the matter with 
thee, from every view of the trus 
chr ** | 


_ ebriſtian divinity which thou canſt take; 
and I am told thou art not above 
_ conſulting the oracles of Heaven, while 
many of thy meaneſt ſervants and ſub- 


Jets are ſhamefully wallowing, amidft | 


all the wantonneſs and luxury of the 
times. This happy trait in thy cha- 
racter, is what chiefly encourages me 
to proceed, as it is an evidence that 
thou muſt be in poſſeſſion of many 
truths to which Fi * have frequent 
e to ee 8 1 
a not but know, that _— | 
Author of Chriſtianity had no diſpoſi- 


tions but ſuch as were meek and 


lowly ; that his manners and actions 
were all merciful and gentle; and that 
his genuine diſciples ſhould endeavour, 


* 


uu least, to live the ſame garmleſs and 
inoffenſive life that he did. All our 


dum is to copy his example—What be 


ui.illing to lay down 


Vas we are—The weapons of his 
warfare were not carnal and neither 
Ire . defend not ourſelves wih 

deem . he did ne ſubmit 


Alte f Fer with humility — | 
bence as he hath taught us We are 
ur lives at hat- 


ever time, and in LY ne. I 


inqui 3 
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Revenge 
| ZN 
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| | Revenge ie natural and dear to the 
human heart, but truth mortifies and 
tames our paſſions. We dare not ſet 
up our own wills, fretting and fuming 
as they often are, in oppoſition to bis 
who can look the world into nothing, 

| and! by one myſterious touch of that 
hand which wields the planets in their 
** 1 —_— er ur, ity and 


A A at's to retaliate i inju- : 
mu 


for arr. but even pray fbr ſuch 4b 
deſpitefully uſe us; and, in this man- 


1 


ner, we leave a teſtimony of our inno- 
cence in the hearts of choſe en affect 
to ridicule our r principles, Kew 


; wt ai F Mn ike it their bu- : 
ſineſs to live, without giving offence to 
God or man. We regularly aſſemble 
together from motives of the pureſt love. 
Then we exhort one another to fidelity 
and uniformity in the practice of true 
piety and univerſal bene volence. Thus 
it is that we exhibit to the world, a 
living and conſpicuous inſtance, how 
far good principles, ſteadfaſtly believed, 


| and felt, are productive of the beſt dif. 


poſitions, and contribute at once to the = 
happineſs of individuals, and the wel- 6 
tarp of reg i 


To 
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-To us and our Connections, chou haſt 
many and great obligations. We never 


conteſt any of thy meaſures, nor, though | 


ecxerted againſt ourſelves in a ſingle par- 


ticular, diſpute thy power, or once put 


any of thy officers to the leaſt i incon- 
venience in executing, however detri- 
mental to our own intereſt, thy minuteſt 
commands. We uniformly ſet an open 
and honourable example of loyalty and 
ſubjection to all thy people, about, 
above, and beneath us, obey thy laws, 
| pay thy taxes, and acknowledge = 
ſovereignty with a conſcious n + 

and rande | 


o '& that when we pray, as we often 
and . do, that thou, King as 
. e thou 


* 
mou art, wert even as one of us, in 
reſpect of religious principles, thou art 
then in poſſefſion of our beſt and moſt 
ſacred wiſhes. Our hearts can deſire 
thee nothing better, nothing worthier, 
than an underſtanding thus filled and 
purified with that internal and ſpi- 
ritual light for which we relinquifni all 
that a carnal world — ne ieurna 


| * —— 


| Not that we have the leaſt deſign on 
the infinite number of poſts, places, 
nnn a. @ 
Our ambition for thy ſoul's N elbe 5b 


the natural conſequence of our bene- . 


volence. We haye no plot to facilitate, 
no friends to ſerve, no intereſt at ſtake, 


but that of all mankind, Thy con- 
verſion 5 


0 * 0 _ 
: neckon mays perchance, is adopted by | 
providence as the means of increaſing 


the number of the faithful, and we 


truſt our ſpiritual joy ſhall abound with 
the common ſalvation, ; 


lr. 


22 \HOU haſt ſeen in my lf. what 
the Brethren are, or at leaſt what 


ä Fl principles they profeſs ought to 
make them: not that theſe principles 


have their full effect on every character 


among us. We pretend no more to 
the excluſion of hypocriſy than others. 
It is a vice of the heart, which we 


leave with him who ſearches it. Our 
ſociety, like thoſe around us, is ſtill | 


5 acceſſible to the demon of diſimula- 


tion 0 


. 8 
tion; but the diſcipline we adopt is ſo 
rigid and impartial, that, ſingular as it 


may ſeem, inſincerity with us has no 


| temptatio N. 


Dio but contraſt now, theſe ſenti- 
ments with thoſe of the world at large; 
weigh our religious character in the 
ſcale with that of others, and judge 
impartially fer thyſelf. We have at 

| leaſt a title to be heard on their ſubject, 


| They are often heard on ours. Though = 


our characteriſtic gravity ſhould even 


relax a little in the contemplation of 
an object ſo riſible, it is but laughing 


at thoſe who have often laughed at 
us. 2,77 «99% 266-141:65 2029 EN 
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Doſt thou never nee hst the 
1 piictritive Chriſtians would think now of 


their ſyſtem, were they to look back = 


from the dead, and once more behold 
it thus vamped up in all its preſent 
faſhionable finery ? How different the 
fortune of the twelve apoſtles from 
that of the biſhops of England! The 


eſtabliſhed religion of this country, Lain fy 


certain, is, in general, quite another thing 
than theirs, and produces very oppoſite 
effects. A mere nominal profeſſion at 
ſome ſeaſon or another, on the recep- 
tion of ſome lucrative employment, ; 
or perchance the marriage ceremony, 
is full the cant of the times; and yet | 
what are many of thy nobility, thy 
commoners, almoſt all the men of 


learning 


1 

learning and buſineſs in the kingdom, 
but thoughtleſs profligates, affected 
Deiſts, or ſyſtematic Atheiſts. 


The great deſign of Heaven, in the 
promulgation of the goſpel, was, to 
| purify 'the paſſions, and exalt the 
character of man. The principles it 
exhibits are all calculated to reform the 
world: they naturally diveſt the heart 
of ſelfiſhneſs, inſpire diſpoſitions of 
candour and truth, preſerve the regular 
ſubordi ination of ſociety, and eſtabliſh 
peace on the earth. Where theſe effects 
are but partially felt, the cauſe that 

ſhould produce them is either changed 
= — in its n — 


Sie {+108 


Ierry. then, as religion enjoins, the 
tree by its fruit. Put on the habit of 

a ſew, frequent the Exchange, and be 
ſatisfied witlr thine own eyes that the 
very ſpirit of traffick, in direct oppoſi- 
tion to that of the goſpel, is to get as 
much for as little as poſſible, to dupe 
the ſimple and unſuſpecting, and to 
embrace every opportunity of making 


| a good bargain at another's expence: 


for honeſty is full as rare among tradeſ- 5 
. generoſity among lawyers, 


piety among prieſts, or candour among 


courtiers. Ideas of meum and tuum 
are totally abſorbed in the proſpe&t of 
: accumulating an independent fortune. 
How many raſcals of this kidney, with 
the moſt farcical ſadneſs of countenance 
8 imaginable, 


GN 
imaginable, can boaſt of their probity, 
_ veracity and honour, who have not a 
wiſh but to be rich, nor other concep- 
tions of right and wrong than intereſt | 
alone ſuggeſts. e BOS 
In ſuch a violent and univerſal ſeram- 
ble for affluence and importance, as at 
preſent leſs or more inflames and in- 
volves all forts of characters, what 
ſtratagems and manceuvres are not 
daily contrived to promote private, in- 
; dependent of publick utility ! Such 
minds feel not the moſt ſacred obliga- 
tions either of ſociety or conſcience 2 
nor are they ſubject to any reſtriction 
Whatever which does not materially and 
immediately affect their property. 


C2” With 


* 


With the ſeveral alas of political 
ſquadble and intrigue, I pretend but 


little acquaintan >, 


would wear a maſk, as every other pub- 
lick actor does, and frequent thoſe ſcenes 
' moſt, where mankind are beſt ſeen. | 
In thy preſent circle, every one that 


In thy room I 


comes under thy obſervation has = 


intereſt i in flattering thee. Thine ears 
are accuſtomed to no ſounds but thoſe 
of adulation, thine eyes to no ſſights 
but thoſe of impenetrable Aguile 8 
Ho diametrically oppoſite and equally 

hollow the pretenfions of both parties 


that daily ſurround the throne ! What- - ö 


ever they ſay or de is problematieal: 


nor i is there another clue to their hearts : 


han by vending 1 them backwards, _ 


5 , wine 


4 
witches are ſaid to read their Prayers, 
as their true character is always appa- 


Fr from their ſolicitude to hide it. 1 
| They unite the ſuppleneſs of a ſpaniel | 


with the loquacity of a magpie, the 
officiouſneſs of a Jackall with the ſel- 
fiſhneſs of a cur, and the cunning of 


a2ãu fox with the ſtupidity of an aſs. 


Their minds are the natural ſeat of 
Lavery. and dependence, _ and their | 


bodies the mere ſpectacles of ceremony 


and ſhew. They lift not an eye, move 


not a ſtep, draw not a breath, but at 


thy beck, whoſe favour is the higheſt 


object of their ſolicitude, and the very 


* circumference of their circle. To gain 
___ this deareſt of all acquiſitions to an 
8 inflated mind, they trudge through the | 
* meaneſt 


8 
meaneſt intrigues, ſound the labyrinths 
of faction, and are mere utenſils in the 
hands of every menial and abject male 
or female that baſks in the meridian to 
which they aſpire. Thus foppery and 
affectation gild their manners, deceit 
lurks under the ſimper of an inſidious 3 
countenance, and flattery, like the poi- 


ſon of aſps, wantons on their tongue. wo 


And what can be learned of nature 
and life from ſuch a pitiful tribe of 
inſignificants? Are they not eternally 
abſorbed in the puerilities of faſhion, 

and the conſtant victim of every foreign 


. and predominant extravagance? How 


can they be faithful to thee, while 
their promiſes are falſe to every body = 
elſe, or once tell thee what they think, 
| who invariably ſpeak a language foreign = 


ES 


| to "hole own hearts ? They know if 
they ſhould, but in a ſingle inſtance, 
relax their tone, the ſecret is out, and 
their expectations blaſted. In ſhort, 
5 whatever they ſhould be in thy opi- | 
nion, they are only known to ſtrangers, 

| by the complaiſance they affect, the 

_ eonſequence they boaſt, the flexibility 


doof their geſtures, their vacant faces, 


meagre looks, and faded complexions, 
: Generolity, patriotiſm, and the moſt 
ſplendid virtues of a public and in- 
violable attachment to the welfare of 
their country, are derided with merri- | 
ment, or reprobated with ſcorn. Thoſe 
of them who are out of thy favour 
inſult the miniſtry merely becauſe they 
cannot ſupplant them; and ſuch as are 
nn, ſeem intent only, as the proverb 


14 26 2. 


2} Soes, on aur * while the i fon 


Could religion now own'ſuch erea - 
tures as theſe for her friends without 
the moſt manifeſt confuſion? And 
Which of her modern diſciples haye 

a fairer claim to her attention? The 

| „ her genius and theirs are to- 
tally incompatible and repugnant, She 
deſcends from Heaven, exalts to Hea- 5 
ven, and it is Heaven wherever the | 
is; but they burrow in the earth as 
literally as a mole, and glut themſelves 
Vith her poor, periſhing comforts, as 
Sreedily as the tiger does with: the 
due of bis Prey. 


* q I len ; f 


Men of the world, as fond as chey 
ſeem of her, would all be rich, though 


dan riches nothing can be more de- 


ſtructive of her power and ſpirit. 


Wealth is the parent of luxury, and 


luxury of every crime that blackens 
malignity takes root, blaſts the beſt 
n of the heart, and debilitates | 


ſdte underſtanding with erroneous con- 
coeeptions of N and irreſolute ee of 5 ; 


action; 


| — W n it ap- 
pears, in union with piety, is every 


chere coveted and extended with a 


phrenzy and madneſs which fill the 
little circle of the leaſt conſequential 


ag 
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among ths form of pride with kay 5 


and oppreſſion: and the humility re- | 
commended by the goſpel, and ſo ex- 
plicitly exemplified in the life of its 
author, is a mere theoretical idea, which 
to practice would be to forfeit all credit 
with the world. This, by the way, is a 


ſtrong preſumption that ambition, as 


ſome ancient ſages were wont to obſerve, 
is a draught much too SEG for 
human brains. NOOR | 


: Moſt of all the fatal attractions f 
1 as ſhe flounces it abroad in all 


her adventitious charms, are leaſt con- 


ſonant to the heavenly delicacy of re- 

ligion, and yet, perhaps, do more miſ- 
chief among her votaries than any 
other thing. Profiigacy of one kind 


1 5 FFF 


a 
or al. is ſeldom Gratis] where | 
men have the means of indulgence; . 
but by Avarice, which, of two very. bad 

habits, is infinitely the worſt. So that 
the Religioniſts of our day generally 
1 plunge headlong among the delicacies 
and delights, of life, without, as it 

would ſeem; once ſuſpecting at what a 
vaſt expence ſuch frivolous inte 

are n. 


0 Take but a general view of thoſe 
who have adopted this plauſible ſyſtem 
of convenience moſt thorougtily. R They 
affect to know more, but do no better 
than others; ; have not the eſſence but 
the name; and, for a warm heart, ſub- 
ſtitute only a blazing profeſſion. ona 


LT OR Magiſtrates, 


| A x 
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them, have evidently nothing ſo little 


| at heart as the honour of law and 
| the good of the public. How ab- 
| Gird, that they ſhould rule others who 
| have no command of themſelves ! And 
hat ſhall Engliſhmen come to at laſt, 


ile they receive the law from ſuch as 


are ſtill in ſlavery to the * diftates 
of a narrow heart! x 


[i PEW frangely and univerſally do 
parents pervert the tempers of their 


children; as if indulging them in the 


Vorſt habits were the beſt expreſſion 


of their tenderneſs. If they can but 


make them ſhine, they ſeem perfectly? 
5 8 What 3 are. Modern 


education | 


(* 


9 FRO WE Tn is but the poliſh of : a caſle 


that hides an unpoliſhed diamond: and 
who or where is that father that does 


not diſcover more anxiety to leave 1 
his offspring in poſſeſſion of large 
| fortunes and fine proſpects, than good 5 


1 ay jp and virtuous ein * 


Mlaſters, danny ard fantaſtic as it 


may appear to poſterity, miſtake the 
| Exerciſe of humanity to thoſe beneath _ 


them, for a ſanction to their habits of 
N indolence and depravity, pamper their 
appetites with every faſhionable in- 


dulgence, and, by the choice they make, 


and the confidence they place, evi 
dently prefer in moſt menial dependants, 
a genius for knavery and intrigue, to 


1 probity, plerys and — N 


—— —— ̃ T——— — — —ñ—j—— —U—ü 


# RI mimic thoſe on whom * 


| 958 with ſingular dexterity and adroit- | 
meſs, in all the groſſeſt enormities in 
4 ton. They obey their maſters not from 
Principle but conſtraint, and obſerve, 
minutely, not the dictates of a tender 

15 upright conſcience, but thoſe of the 


moſt brutiſh i ignorance and inſenſibility, 


| of the moſt hardened and habitual im- 
pudence, of the moſt ſhocking and or 


* rudeneſs. 


4 


F Thus focal and domeſtic life, where 

. Religion was wont to reſort in all her 
cChoiceſt graces and pureſt perfections, 5 
is now degraded with crimes, embroiled 
| with troubles, and darkened with ſor- 
to. Is not matrimony from being 


* 


# 


f (33) 
the facred aſylum of love, become R 
ſcene of open hoſtility and mutual de- 
predation ? The conjugal virtues of the 
throne, examplary as they are; have 


not been able to repair the violated 


| rites of Hymen. Huſbands will take 
liberties, and the antlers, that ſo fre- 
quently decorate their brows, is a proof - 
that wives are ſeldom dilatory in ac- 
e cheir ee, | 


% 


4 15 it KA Ger atonifhing that people 
who lead ſuch lives ſhould yet have 
the affrontery to profeſs religion? Haſt 
thou not fixed the charge of rebellion 
on thy ſubjects in America for wan 
- tonly rejecting thy authority? What | 

could we think of their loyalty at home, 
| who infidioully took part with the 


D enemies 


(34 „ 
enemies of their country abroad ? Is 
he a dutiful fon merely becauſe he 
fays ſo, though every thing he does 
is in flat contradiction to 208: father” 6 
will? 


1 chis 1 to the allows „ 
of che multitude, and it cannot but 1 5 
ſtrike thee as falſe and nugatory. Muſt 
not its diſciples be impoſtors while = 
inflames inſtead of correcting their 
paſſions, and, far from retrenching g their ö 
appetites, adminiſters to their indulgence? 
Thus Chriſtianity | becomes an engine for 
accompliſhing the very ends for the 
0 obſtruction of 3 it Was originally | 

| intended,  __ | 


(8) 


How different is the ſyſtem of think- 


| ing and acting which the goſpel ex- 


hibits ! It formally Proſeribes whatever 

is moſt apt to intoxicate the heart, 
and put the mind in diſorder. Human 

nature can only be happy in mental 


5 harmony, temperance, and modera- 


tion. To theſe habits all evangelical 
injunctions have the ſtrongeſt tendency. 
But who obſerves them ? Is not the 
werb dread laugh uniformly in the 
very face of decency? A man of 
faſhion would bluſh to be ſuſpected of 

humanity, piety, or charity, but not 
to be detected in ſeducing an inno- 
cent girl, or debauching the wife of a 


friend. How many are there to whom _ 
we durſt not give the lie, but at the 
OY D 2 riſk 


(36 ) 
riſk of our lives, whoſe flagitious man- 
ners have, notwithſtanding, rendered 
13 * honour a flanding jeſt !. 


N but che animals around thee 
with. attention! In what does their 
life conſiſt? When may they be deno- 

minated moſt happy ? Do not our own: 
feelings ſufficiently anſwer the queſ- 


tion? Are not they and we too, moſt 


comfortable in general, when moſt 
| healthy! ? and is not this ſenſation i in 


both produced by wholeſome aliment 
and proper exerciſe? 5 


Nature is nearly the me. in her 
moral as in her material operations. | 
Perpetual motion, of one Kind or other, | 
| 1s e characteriſic of all our 
| 2 moral 


ä | 
moral powers. Now, all the difference 
between ſpiritual. life and ſpiritual death, 


lies in the objects about which our hearts | 
are chiefly ſolicitous. So that if the 
| world abſorbs or minds and exhauſts our | 
affections, with the world we muſt die. 
And among all that variety of things 

and beings which, in the preſent vi- 
fionary and fafcinating ſcene, dazzles 
and allures our ſenfes, there is not 
: one which is not either dying or dead. 


” | What title then ke they to the cha- 
rafter of religious, to the dignity f 
the divine life, or the hopes of a hap= 
py immortality, who are conſtantly and 
with avidity raking and huddling toge- 
ther this contemptible and corrupting ; 


8 traſh ? The moſt ftupid reptite that 


D'3. "en 


5 an yet ſenſe enough to diſ- 
tinguiſh its food from poiſon. Modern 


Chriſtians only, haye the ſottiſh inſenſi- 


bility to glut their hearts, and waſte 
their affeQions, on what muſt ultimately 


deſtroy their ſouls as inevitably as = 


| doſe of arſenick would their bodies. 


This then is the religion of the 
world at large, and more eſpecially of 
thoſe with whom thou art moſt inti- 
mately connected. And were I not 
- firmly perſuaded that religion muſt be 
| ſomething eſſentially diſtin and ſu- 
perior, I had not ſaid a word about it, 


But thou art not a ſceptic, nor a bigot, 


I hope, though Junius would have us 

| believe the contrary. Thy temper, it is 
Well known, and all thy prejudices are 
I — we. 


6 850 


on hs fide of piety; Fn all 1 my con- 
victions of the ſimple truth urge me 
ſtrongly to aſſure thee, that this is a 


ſerious matter; that thou haſt a maſter 


in Heaven Who will deal as plainly by 
thee as by the meaneſt of thy ſubjects, 
and that the time may not be very | 
diſtant when things ſhall ſtrike thee in 
Aa ny different light. 


| Such 1s hh avle, impertinent as it 
- may be thought, in which Barclay, of 
: celebrated memory, once addreſſed as 
| profligate a prince, as ever ſat upon the 
throne. Fortunately for me, I have not 
the ſame licentious habits to encounter 
that he had. May I not, therefore, pre- 


ſume, that, to a mind like thine, ſuch 


| conſiderations as theſe cannot be alto- 
D 4 | gether 


tw) 


gether uſeleſs? In this confidence. 1 
leave thee, for the preſent, to thy own | 
reflections, with ſuch an adage as de- 
ſerves the beſt place in thy heart He 
that walleth with the wiſe ſhall be wiſe; 
but a companion of fools ſhall be defrayed. 


5 


* 
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\R OM ſuch a ſyſtem of religion 

as I have now - deſcribed, the 
tranſition to politics is natural, and in 
ſome ſort neceſſary. The conſtitution 
5 of England is evidently a theocracy, 
conſiſting of powers and authorities, 
as well ſacred as civil. It becomes 
| thee to be equally acquainted with 
both, as I doubt not thou art: and, 
5 having fixed thy attention a little on 
the one, the preſent criſis will juſtify 
1 


THY 
me in dilating rather more minutely 
ſome 1 of the other. 


The diſtance of princes from cheir 


ſubjects is one of the greateſt ae 


tiures connected with their elevated 


ſituations. They ſeldom have an op- 
portunity of knowing the public ſen- 
timents ſufficiently. They are much 
too high to hear the growling of thoſe 
beneath mem. And popular indigna- 
tion, like E ſudden ſtorm, ſometimes 
burſts on their heads when — but 
little e = | 


#1 The ; charadteriſtic tarduletice of 5 „ 
Engliſh nation is well known, and 
LS they have | ſeldom 


| Ara * 4 than now. 


Es 1 


- 


been in a ferment more 8 


(a) 


= What though party altercations ſeems 


4 to abate, the flame may be ſmothered, 


but is not extinguiſhed. The pulſe 
of a party does not always beat with 


people muſt be gathered from a mueh g 
more infallible criterion; they may 


1 ſilent while they are but ſulky, 


and ſatisfied while their paſſions are 
only under a kind of temporary ſuſe 
penſe; and moſt undoubtedly thy un 


happineſs will alwaysbein , to 
their aan, by 


Thy elde to the throne of thy 


progenitors 18, perhaps, one of the 5 


moſt ſplendid novelties in the annals 
of the Britiſh empire, Thou wert then 
all that our fondeſt wiſhes could form 


t&) 


of dignity Walpered with bumanity, 
and majeſty exalted by inherent good- 
neſs. Thou hadſt thy birth and edu- 
cation at home, in the boſom and the - 


* eye of the very people thou wert deſtined 5 


to govern. Their manners, their prin- 
ciples, their genius, their habits, their 


rights are thine by legitimate inherit- 


ance. They beheld in their young 
Eing the ſpirit of the royal prerogative, 
ſoftened with all the ſweetneſs and af- 
_ ability of the warmeft fraternal affec- 
tion. Young and old, and male and 
female, ſaw thee aſcend the chair of 
tate with a generous and patriotic ex- 


racy. The univerſal ſhouts of popu- 


larity that announced thee King, were 
te natural expreſſions of that grati- 
55 tude which was then the general ſenti- 


— 


CS, 


ment. of the n Theſe - were 

ſo many liberal pledges of thy peoples! - 
; confidence, and the moſt authentig 5 
earneſts they could beſtow of their 
Future fidelity and attachment. Thy 
throne Was literally in their hearts. 
Their looks, their actions, the generous 
rapture they every where felt and ex= 
; preſſed, proclaimed thee the man of 
l their choice. On that occaſion, when 
their affections were full and 1 undiſ- 


155 guiſed, doubt not but the ſurrender 


they made of their lives and properties, 
dear as it may ſeem, to ſupport the 

: delegated: guardian of the ſtate, Was 
genuine and unreſerved. The royal 
declaration was alſo received with uni- 


5 verſal credit. Indeed the reciprocal 


faith of Prince and people: Gd honour” 
"Mb" 


" 6 
Hg 


| « 4 1 . 
to eat maddiorable event. Their alle- 


"IE gience Was the affectionate gratulation 
: of a happy people t thy cordial acquieſ- : 


* cence in the terms preſcribed thee by 


LY the conſtitution, an aſſuranee ts them 


and their children that thou art w 5 
{os Aran; you" 


* 1 
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This era was ei Aifinguilh 5 

ed by the proſperity as well as · che ap- 
5 probation of thy people. Victory, the 
infallible conſequence of unanimity in 
council, and intrepidity in conduct, at- 
tended our arms by ſea and land. The 
ſupremaey of the Britiſh flag was 
every where acknowledged. Both ends 
4 of the globe witneſſed and felt our 
| ſucceſs, The whole continent of North 
America, reſcued from deſpotiſm, be- 
. e 


tak 


exme ours-byvright 2 Our 
1 national rival lay humbled and 


bleeding at our feet. Often had we 
ſeen this haughty and. preſumpruous 
a adverſary bowing her head to ſuperior 

proweſs, but never till then an ob- 
jet of pity. Neighbouring nations, 
jealous of our glory, beheld our in- 
| creaſe of territory with aſtoniſhment; 


but they durſt not avow their diſlike. : 


Our ſpirits were too high, and too vio- 
lent to brook affronts. They knew 
us better thaa to thwart us while out f 
humour, and had recourſe to a/ more 


plauſible expedient: they congratu-.. 


lated the nation on every acquiſition we 
gained: they openly courted our all- 
ance: they uniformly treated the mi- 
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nuteſt reſolution 6f the cabinet with den 
* and * 


Le tennch: PP commerek was a therd 


in the zenith of perfection. Our Vas 


rious manufactories were in all the 


moſt flouriſhing condition. Mechanics, 
handicrafts; and labourers, were neither 


idle nor ill payed. The Eaſt and Welt. 


|  Poured their reſpective: ſtores into our 5 
lap. The very captures taken ſince 
the commencement of the war, ſhew 

the magnitude of the American trade. 
The truth is, almoſt. every port in Great * 
Britain and Ireland was crouded with 

their ſhips : and- there is hardly an in- 
land town in the whole empire to which 5 

2 the wealth, ee by ſuch an exten 


To VV 3 five 


(9) 


five brust with our coloadind in foreign 


parts, did not liberally circulate; 


The 3 „ oa all this, 
was internal plenty and tranquility, 
the moſt cordial unanimity among our 
I ſelves, and a punctual obedience to the 


1 laws. The ties and ſanctions of ſociety 8 


were ſtill binding on the Vor, and 


public profligacy had not yet run riot 


among the rich. A ſenſe of decency 
preferred the chaſtity of our women in 
high life, and every valuable domeſtic 


accompliſhment diſtinguiſhed many of = 


| thoſe in inferior ſtations. Matrimonial 
infidelity, at leaſt, was not the tone of the 
times. Bankruptcy, the moſt capital 

improvement in the modern art of 


ſwindling, was not then reduced to a 
8 nen; 


4 


ſyſtem; nor had private credit begun 


do fluctuate. The mercantile world 


had been hitherto unmoleſted with thoſe 

dreadful convulſions which at preſent 

threaten its diſſolution: manlineſs and 
A ſobriety, not effeminacy and diſſipation, 
were the well-known characteriſties of 
the national ſpirit. We were neither 


frivolous at home nor inſignificant 


abroad. Poſſeſſed of independance, our 


induſtry brought us wealth from every 
country in the univerſe, and our fleet 
kept all aggreſſors at a diſtance. There 
never was a period in which the in- 
flammatory and miſchievous violence of 
different factions made leſs noiſe. The 
5 colonies, happily rid of every wonted 
annoyance, were contented: our armies 
enjoyed the fruits of their toil in the 
be * boſom 


; EI 


| 3 b 1 
boſom of their friends: merchants of 


all denominations were occupied in 


accumulating the largeſt fortunes : every 
department of buſineſs was proſperous, j 
and, what is moſt of all to our preſent 
Purpoſe, adminiſtration was te. : 
and ale, 

8 . ROVER are gone; and, like the 
delicious fictions of the night, we la- 
bour in yain to recal them. Nor is this 
the only inſtance in human life when 
paſt realities vaniſh into preſent phan- 
toms. - They are, nevertheleſs, of the 
ſame importance in our general hiſtory, 
that charts are in navigation : they ſhew 
thoſe at the helm how to ſteer the bark 


_ "of ſtate into the ſafeſt harbour: with 


theſe in their view, it will be almoſt | 
A | "0 


1 
impoſſible to founder; but we are un- 
done the moment they eſcape them. - 
For nations, like individuals, are inca- 
pable of all future improvement when- 
ever they forget either what they once 
were, or what they might yet become. 
Io remind thee of this great truth, and, 
it poſſible, to ſtamp it on thy heart, 1 
have wrote to thee in the deepeſt ſin- 
cerity of mine. May the bleſſing of 
God Almighty attend thy peruſal of it, 
and grant thee a ſufficient quantity of 
| Patience to bear a relation which I muſt 
no make in the bitterneſs of my ſoul. 
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WO millions of thy free-born 
= Aubjets have taken up arms 
againſt thy government, and at ſuch 
an immenſe diſtance” as renders it im- 

_ poſſible to fight them on equal terms. 
Their prodigious extent of country, the 
fertility of its ſoil, the value of its 


7 productions, the number and ſimplicity _ 


of its inhabitants, are all in their 
_ favour. Their commerce is proportion- 
able to their other advantages. It pro- 
3 C vides 


1 


vides chem in the very beſt markers for 


all their vendible commodities. It fa- 
cilitates their acquaintance and con- 


nection with the various powers of 


Europe. 8 enriches the new with all 


the arts, ſciences, and experience of 7, 
the old world. It apprizes them of . 


thoſe movements and combinations 8 


among the different maritime powers 


_ that have been ſo frequently formidable 5 
to that part of the globe. And, what i is 
more than all, it trains up the natives 


i to naval affairs. Nor is it in the power 


of our fleet to divert them from this 


important object. Their coaſts are too 


extenſive to be ſtrictly guarded. To 


our aſſiduous neighbours their trade is 


2 moſt valuable acquiſition; and it is 


#7 1 chimerical to Wink of pre- | 


Rs 8 


E 
venting their ſupplies from Europe 


While they are able to make : an adequate 
return, 


So long as theſe and ſimilar reſources | 
Jaſt, the war muſt unavoidably be pro- 
_ tracted. The rebels, like every people 


f under Heaven, will improve in all the 


departments and adroitneſs of the mi- 
litary art, in proportion as they continue 
under arms. Their ſuppoſed conſtitu- 
tional cowardice was an idea that ought 
never to have been admitted. It was 
founded in the moſt contemptible ig- 
norance of hiſtory and the human 
heart. The tempers and ſpirits of men 
undergo a ſlight variation from parti- 

cular elimates, the food they eat, and 


** habits they indulge. * are heavy 
EIA 1 


8 


£83 


and volatile, athletic, and. effeminate, 7 


from theſe cauſes operating to a certain 


degree. But art cannot make him a 
: | coward. whom nature intended for a 


hero. Magnanimity and enterprize are 


traits in his character of which nothing 


can diveſt him. Man is evidently de- 
ſtined for dominion, and originally 
5 defirous of acquiring it. This quality 
he poſſeſſes from the ſame powers that 
endowed his mind with the faculty of 


thinking, and his body with that of 


| motion. | 


It cannot be denied that the Ame- 
ricans are as reſolute, and as. brave as it . 


is poſſible to be without diſcipline : : 


and we begin to feel that this defect 
ceaſes of courſe. The truth is, their 


4 veteran 85 
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veteran troops increaſe in proportion as 
ours decreaſe: ſo that the longer they 
continue in the field they muſt be the 


abler to keep it, 


: The expence of ſuch an army as 
ve muſt have to oppoſe them, at ſuch _ 
a a diſtance, under ſuch circumſtances, 
and for ſuch a time, is what the nation 


cannot long at leaſt afford. Our taxa- 


tions are already enormous: our meat, 


our cloathing, the very light of Heaven 


is even in this free country under a 


heavy impoſt; and it ſeems particularly 
hard that our money ſhould be expended 


: in anniilating the very means of ac- 


. . . 
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T would be abſurd: and {ridiculous | 
to ſuppoſe we can be ever ſo una- 


nimous among ourſelves in quelling a 


rebellion in which many of our bre- 
 thren are unavoidably engaged, as in 
waging open war with any of our 
natural and hereditary enemies. The 
truth is, our diſpute with the colonies 


is a queſtion in which the nation has 


been long and tenaciouſly divided. Ine -- 
1 firſt characters i in the kingdom for hiſto- 


' Fical 


. 


rical ſcience, and political ſagacity, 


have taken ſides and remain inflexible: 
5 and, ſo far as human authority can in- 
fluence the judgment of mankind, it 

ſeems hard to decide either againſt 


a Mansfield, a Germaine, or a North, 


on the one hand 2-0 a Chatham, * | 
Shelburne, and a Camden, on the other. 


Tt is at once our happineſs and 
diſtinction, as a free and independent 
people, that the meaneſt among us 
know the full extent of their birth- 
right; that in every thing compatible 
with the welfare of ſociety, they are 
their own maſters, and that they know 
ſufficiently what thoſe priviledges are 
which the law ſecures them. The 
liberty of adopting what ſide they 
5 FE | a” 


pleaſe in every political diſquiſition, is 


none of the leaſt of theſe. Indeed 


freedom of enquiry is among the laſt 


of their rights they will give up. It coſt 


our anceſtors dear, and it were facrilege 


in their poſterity to part with it. Li- 


centiouſneſs has often aſſumed, and will 
ſtill aſſume its name; but the very 


abuſe of it demonſtrates it's value: for 


5 it has always been, and will be to the : 
end of the world, the fate of human 
| nature to abuſe uy the beſt things. 1 


| Accordingly hong: are not wanting 1 


N 7 of all ranks, from the higheſt peers, to 


EY the meaneſt mechanics in the nation, 


Who have uniformly ſupported the 


claims of the colonies, who have boldly 5 


reprobated every ſtep of adminiſtration 


4 


to reduce ade and who avowedly 


tax thee and thy ſervants with deli- 


| berately adopting ſchemes of deſpotiſm 


which they gravely allege you meant 
after. making the experiment abroad 


to put in execution at home. Of all 


ſuch deſigns I ſhall ever be among the 


firſt to acquit thee. It is ſufficiently 


_ alarming that habjocs dare entertain ſo 
prepoſterous an idea of a Britiſh prince. 
Wiſe men apprehend nothing but from 


their apprehenſions. This 1 is the diſeaſe 


that 16 moſt likely to prove mortal. 


1 who can tell where political delirium 


may end. Have not the greateſt revo- 


lations been ſometimes the conſequence 
of the ſmalleſt beginnings? A flame 


thus trivial at its firſt” breaking out, 


jag has not nenn terminated in a 


4 


2 ; 


( be. 5 

general conflagration. The intemperate 
tongue of Oppoſition is almoſt mute for 
the preſent ; but they only breathe a 
little to gather freſh ſpirits, and return 
to the charge with. redoubled extra- 
vagance. They but wait the iſſue of 
this campaign to blow another and 
fairer alarm than ever. It appears to 
them, as well as to others, that nothing 
deciſive can be accompliſhed in fo ſhort 
a time; that our martial movements 
are exceedingly unpromiſing, and that 

our troops, as might well have been ex- 

pected, have done little more than taught 
| the rebels to beat them. Theſe con- 
jectures are juſt as probable to them as 


they can be improbable to you: con- 


ſequently their declamation will be no 
more without n as their aſſer- 
l tions 


„ 


tions muſt be henceforth Sl ” 

fact: fo that the enſuing ſeſſion of par- 
lament is likely to prove one of the 
hotteſt that ever happened in the pre- 
ſent reign. The landed intereſt have 


hitherto given the officers of the IMB: — 


unbounded credit for every plan they 


5 adopted, and every meaſure they pure 


| ſued: but were they now to ſpeak out, 
- they would tell, unanimouſly, that they 
were taught. to look on the rebels as 

a divided body of miſguided people, 


without union among themſelves, with= - 


out conduct in their leaders, without 


foreſight in their counſels, without 


property to ſupport the expence of a 
war, without courage to face diſciplined 
troops, and without reſources i in caſe of 
a defeat. Now which of all theſe ideas 


bas 


. ͤ— A Maas e nme 


4 


has not been found to be falſe in fact? 
ls not the whole continent firmly united 
4k maintaining the ſame great cauſe ? 
Have they not, with one view, and 6 5 
with one conſent, liberally ſacrificed 
their lives and fortunes? Their Com- 
mander in chief has at leaſt done as 
much with irregular forces as man could 
do. Not one of their deliberations 
have hitherto proved abortive. The 
" arrears of the army have, to this mo: 
ment, been punQually diſcharged. The f * 
many lives we have already loſt in the 
| cauſe is but too ſtrong a proof that 
they | are not mere poltroons. And, 


though they have been beaten in more 


places than one, are they not Mill firſt 
in the field? 


o 
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Theſe are things which begin to 
make a deep impreſſion even on many | 
of thy beſt friends. They ſee well whiere 

the weight or the burden muſt lie: 
- and; however much inclined to juf- 


5 tify the meaſures of . adminiſtration, - 


are heartily weary of ſharing the ex- 


1 pence. Thouſands can ſpare abundance 
-of4 ſpeculation Who would not pars : 


chaſe the falvation of their country at 


the price of a ſixpence. And fo long as 


the miniſter needs arguments only, they 
liſt themſelves under his banners, and 


5 defend him at all hazards: but the 5 


moment he would touch their pockets; p28 


| he loſes. their ſuffrage, and, . though 5 
formerly extolled for his wiſdo = Tl 


K 6 )) 
immediately W ao redroached 
ai ſpecies 1. n 
Nor fon ed i bs: who 
have reaſon to be tired of the preſent. 


and loſs. in this country moſt ſenſibly. 
Merchants, mechanics, manufacturers, 
farmers, and labourers, are all ſharers in 
the common calamity. And I have the 
belt acceſs to know, that juſt now there 
is ſhocking ſtagnation. even in the 
mere retail of buſineſs. Nor is it leſs 
ominous-in the trading ſyſtem than in 
the natural body, when the malignity- 
of the diſeaſe effects the extremeſt 
members. How many a fair and flou- 
12 trader ſince this quarrel began 
"ow been reduced from opulence and 
inde- : 


war. It affects. every article of profit 5 
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independence, © a ſtate of the « wk 
abj ect poverty and wretched neſs! : Im- 
placable as the hearts of thy mibiſters 
may be, Heaven has endowed thee with' 
a ſenſible and feeling one. The moſt 
” indiſperiſable obligation of a rational 
and moral being perhaps | 1s humanity; 
and the royal mind we have often 
heard is no ſtranger to its tendereſt 
emotions: but does it not become 4 
maſtet to regard the ſufferings of his 
ſervants, and eſpecially a father thoſe of 
his own offspring with the keenelt ſoli- f 
citude and deepeſt concern. The rela- 
tion that ſubſiſts between thee and thy 


ſuhjects at leaſt 1 is Op TOM and | 


intereſting. 


F2 -_ Liſten 


LT YT 


— 
Y 


Liſten to thy. own F + ig 
conſult thy own feelings, indulge but 
once the natural ſuggeſtions of thy own 
heart, and I will vouch for thee, po- 


33 


pular miſery i is no longer cither heard 


or ſcen with indifference. | Reprobate = 


every ſuſpicious medium of correſpond- 
ence with thy people, make uſe of thy 
own ſenſes and conceptions in prefer- 4 
ence to thoſe. of others, and their 
grievances ſhall inſenſibly become thy 


grievances, their complaints thy com- 5 


oy ae and all their intereſts thine. q 


3 : | pe LET. 


HY Ce we all know, ate ; 
greatly chagrined at the com- 
plaints of the people. And it muſt be 

_ . confeſſed much rudeneſs, outrage, and | 
uncourtly remonſtrances have been 
made. But men ought not to be taken | 

too ſhort when heated. Their language : 

was indelicate, but not unnatural in 
| their ſituation. They felt inconvenien- 
cies which their rulers could not feet: 
their intereſts were deeply affected, and 

F 3 e 


4 
0 was time, while yet their fate was not 
inevitable, to demand A redreſs of their : 
wrongs. 


The moſt delicate branch of the 
princely prerogative is, to decide with 


judgment and accuracy between the 


| lawleſs clamours of faction and the 

ſiniſter ſuggeſtions of intereſt. The 
former is the tool of deſigning men 
by which their plots are often faſhioned 

into action, and by which the poor, 


unthinking vulgar are ſometimes hur- 
ried on to ſedition and rebellion. In- 5 
deed! What is all the mighty noiſe and 
uproar which of late years has ſo in 
= ſolently aſſumed the name, and publicly + 
aal in . Fave habiliments "= 


n 


patriotiſm, but tlie ſelfith/and ane 
rage of a few out- witted jugglers be- 


hind the ſcene? They had not another 
game to play; and Fools all the world 
over, would rather be tumultuous than 


ſilent. Still, however, ſuch a gener ral 


_ ontery could not originate from no- 
thing. The violent declamations of 
knaves always account for themſelves, 
but honeſt men are ſeldom heard, ſave 
in caſes of extremity: conſequently 

there muſt have been miſmanagement 
ſome where. People might, and in 
many inſtances undoubtedly did, majg- 

and but n could not create. | 
Thy g n We neat : 

deceiving thee. It is not in human 
| nature to relinquiſh luerative places 
15891 2 4 5 with 


& 72 
without reluQtane -To'this TOA 


naturally — every ching. +20 
many of them it has, doubtleſs, been 


long an object of the greateſt ſolicitude; 


and who can tell with what avidity the 
fibres of a mercenary heart cling and 
twiſt about what correſponds ſo well 
with its inmoſt + defires! Guided by 


circumſtances thus ſelfiſh and dependent, 


they dare not repreſent matters fairly: 
they want greatneſs of mind to over- 
look whatever intercepts their view of 


the public good; or even to prefer it 5 


when perceived. Coſt What it will, 
3 their maſter muſt be ſedulouſſy kept out 
of the ſecret : he muſt only be allowed | 
a peep of things in their faireſt colours; 
as if the dark, forboding aſpect of 


FF — 8 


15515 were ig with ſomething too 
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dreadful for the iaſpestos . royalty. 
Hence the murmurs of the people are 


either prevented reaching the throne, 


or miſconſtructed, hen they do. The 
5 humbleſt ſopplication”' is miſtaken for 
the ravings of petulance, and the in- 


dignant language of —— for mat | 
1 ſedition and outrage. » Ip 


In truth, Favourites have always im- 


poſed on their maſter, and abuſed him 


in proportion to his credulity. And this. 


38 not an age to expect any extraordi- 


nary exertions of virtue; eſpecially _ 
from ſuch as are moſt expoſed to the 

influence of vice. The preſent miniſtry 
are 2 of characters at leaſt not 


worſe than others, but the times re- 


2 them to — much better. Diſſo- 
Juteneſs 


(4) 


lateneſs never deluges ſociety with ſuen 
a full tide of 1 iniquity, as when it begins 
at the great. This is literally opening 
the flood-gates, and laying the lower 
grounds totally under water. And while 
any of the moſt depraved of their ſpe- 


cies continue the ſole caterers of —_— 


knowledge, thy conceptions of our 
internal condition muſt be always par- 


| tial, and frequently falſe. Their firſt 


maxim is, either to diſguiſe or ſuppreſs 
every untoward circumſtance : the ſe- 
cond, to hold up every one who con- 
demns their meaſures as diſaffected to 
thy perſon and government; and their £ 
_ third, to attribute every popular mur- 
mur or complaint to the invidious arti- 
fices of their rivals. And it cannot be 
concealed that the wretched manceuvres 


-_ 


| them, and woe unto us, if by theſe 
7 means thy affections are torn from thy 


; ; they not ſome right to a corner in thy - 


Aw) 
of oppotition; for ſome time paſt, have 
: been ſo unſkilfully managed, as to give 
 theit ſyſtem a plauſibility which it could | 
not otherwiſe poſſeſs. But woe unto 


ſubjects. It is wonderful, notwithſtand- 

ing al their grievances, with what ten- 

8 derneſs the very meaneſt of them ſtill 
think of thee and thine !. And have 


heart, whilſt thou, and all thou Tſp 
= eri fucks eee ples) Z 


T T'is with infinite pleaſure we con- 
template thee, as the patron of 


every ſcience that can poſſibly render 
che memory of the preſent reign illu- 
ſtrious. Not to mention the progreſs 
: which almoſt all the fine arts have made 
under thy inſpection, thy aſſiduous 
attention to the utmoſt improvement 
of navigation and commerce, is pecu- 
lily laudable, nr, and Slo- 
rious! 
But 


3 duch 3 2 are - ſolely. 
Dine up of externals, we generally; | 
find on trial the moſt worthleſs and 
contemptible. This, idea is, peculiarly. 
n appoſite to ſociety. What ſignifies it 
how large our empire is, how rich 
: many. of us. are, how immenſe the 
public revenue becomes, while diſſo : 
| Li at and. eee 
Fn very unter of the an 85 To: ; 
all the, wiſeſt and the beſt legiſlators,” 
the morals and happineſs of their peo- 
ple have ever been an object of the 
moſt ſacred and inviolable regard. And 
every mode of government, every pub- 
lie purſuit, every general propenſion, 2 
that does not one way or others refer: 
to 


(678 
to this capital concern, deſerves the 
moſt e re . 


* 


The admonitions of hiſtory to this 
important purpoſe are ſingularly appo- 
ſite and affecting. It i is uſual to attri- 
bute the fall of empires to luxury; 
but luxury is only one of the laſt ages 
of ' their depravity; and we ſhall not 
be very wide of the truth, by conſider- 
iog Ambition as the parent of botli. 
This is that bottomleſs gulph wence 


every ſpecies of profligacy tumbles 1 


upon us in torrents perfectly irreſiſtible. 


Riches inereaſe with power; and prin- 


ciples of probity weaken as commerce J 
extends. Thus it would ſcem as if : 

Providence had'decreed, that domination - 
Tz, ( + 4 6 
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(no) 


— and ropertide* alÞ 


others ſhall periſh by the ſame means it 
is acquired; and that what exalted us | 
in the laſt reign, may probably ruin us in 

| this. Nothing is more ſtrongly incul- 
cated by the whole annals of antiquity, 
than that the moſt fouriſhing ftates de- 

clined the moment they began to graſp 


: at foreign territory. It will hardly be | 


controverted 'by the greateſt” ſticklers 
for dominion, that lawleſs conqueſt q 

ſeldom proves of any ſolid and per- 
manent advantage to the conquerors. 
Some over-ruling Power fill blaſts the 
laurels of the victor, and ſecretly rifles 
his ill- gotten honours. And it 1s wiſely ; 


appointed. For why ſhould one man - 
be happy in the wretchedneſs of ano- 


ther?” 80 that princes WhO can de 
1 dazzled | 


% % 


da * this moſt hollow, 8 
ſpliendid, of all ambitious projects, 
would do well to contemplate the 
fate of Charles XII. and Lewis 
XIV. Theſe two great men ſacrificed 5 
every thing to falſe ideas of glory. 
They bought a name to theraſelves at 
the expence of their people's felicity; 
| and the praiſe which their. talents and 
virtues deſerve of poſterity, j is loſt, i in a 
juſt abhorence of their criminal * 
for POWer. and rouquelh., od Ale 
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ue do are eee * 
great e enterpriſes, are ſeldom 
any ching more than the laſt deſperate 
efforts of an emaciated conſtitution. 
Hence they operate on the public nearly 
as gelaxing, medicines do on the human 
. „ . 


ER 


holy They break its ſpirit, ache 


nerves, and exhauſt its vigour: =o he 


ruling paſſion of ſocieties has often as 7 


much need of diſcipline and reſtraint 
as that of individuals: Nor are we leſs 


| governed by habit in company thick bo” 


alone. Thoſe habits therefore are only 
intitled to indulgence, which have the _ 
— caddy ere 

welfare, | „ 

The * of adventure becomes no 
ſooner. epidemical, than all active in- 
duſtry is at an end: Exertion is unne- 


ceſſary while We can ſatisfy our deſires 0 


without it. The mind, thus inflamed 
with viſions of imaginary opulence and 
grandeur, is totally abſorbed in the idea 
of realizing them: Such is the paſſion 
* 6%ö;—Ü—˙(ñ 
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with which the hearts of our youth 
are fired as ſoon as they begin to feel. 


They inſtantly perceive that Britain is 


too narrow a ſcene for the full diſplay 


of their faculties. It has been told 7 


them, that others with parts much in- ; 
ferior to theirs have rapidly become = 
great and reſpectable: Their ambition 
henceforward ſecludes every other ob- 
ject. About che means of acquiring it, 
they are not ſolicitous. Wealth is the 


humanity well hazarded in queſt of it. 
Notwithſtanding all the depredations 
we have made on our fellow ereatures 
in almoſt every corner of the univerſe, 
| there is fill room for more. Plun- 


dering provinces, families, and indi- 7 


. viduals, where the natives are without 


— 7 . pro- 


(%) 
protection, and unable themſelves to 
repel the laweſs violence of their brutal 
invaders, is an ancient uſage which we 
have neither courage nor virtue'enough = 
F< either to abandon or proſcribe. We 
leave our country with a determination 


to be rich. The inclination is ſuch as 


we cannot relinquiſh but with life. | 
5 Not all the dangers of a long and 
hazardous voyage; not all the diſeaſes 

of unwholeſome climates, not all the 

_ diſaſters to be encountered i in our inter- 
courſe with ſtrangers, nor any other 
inconvenience whatever, -can diſpoſe us 
to abandon proſpects at once ſo darzling | 


r fancies, and flattering to our 


e thus it is that men are ſo 
frequently” the- png * wo! moſt 1 un- 
We attachments. e 5425 e Ms 
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we are . Cos our i _ 
a ; rooted averſion to all kinds of labour. 


Before we know, what it is to ſuffer, , 
our tempers are ruined by habits of 


_ effeminacy : The great difference be- 
tween ancient and modern education is, 
that one braces and the other relaxes. 
the mind. They know but little. of 
life who conſider it in any other view 
than as a ſcene of trouble and hard- 
ſhips, and they are but ill prepared to 

withſtand its ſhocks who enter on it 
without a large ſhare of patience, ſome 
hardineſs, and much reſolution, . Indo-. 
lence is one of the moſt pernicious of 
all our bad habits, and uniformly the : 

child of indulgence; and that mind is 


more allied to matter than ſpirit which = 


C tends 


F&L 


tends nity" to reſt. This, how 

ever, ſeems the prevailing humour of 
the riſing generation: The fathers of 
many have riſen from nothing to a 
ſtate of ſplendor and diſtinction; And 

their caſe affords their ſons a precedent 
ſufficiently recent and plauſible. | Thus, 


Whatever promiſes moſt wealth for the 


leaſt toil, is, of all other purſuits, 5 


the beſt adopted to their wiſhes. How ; 
many have gone out a great deal worſe 
than nothing, and returned in a very 
| ſhort time in poſſeſſion of the moſt 

enormous ſums! And theſe have they 
not extorted by fraud or violence, or 


both from people who never wiſhed _ 


chilies wrong ? In this manner what im- 
menſe fortunes are daily made in the 


miſeries and misfortunes of the wretch- | 
8 3 EY ed: 
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ed: And good old England, with al her 
internal ſources of wealth and inde- 
pendance, 18 juſtly abhorred i in the moſt 
diſtant extremities of the earth, as the 
moſt infamous of robbers. The op- N 
probrium reflected on our national cba- 
; racter by the atrocious tranſactions of 5 
unprincipled Adventurers. in that quarter 
ol the globe, i is indelible and notorious. 
That inſatiable avidity for riches and : 
luxury, which prompts. them, to leave 
their country, deveſts them, at the ſame 
time, of every. fecling that becomes A 
man : And what creates them reſpect at 
nome, loads their memory with infa- 
my and deteſtation abroad: : Their neſs. 
rious conduct in the acquiſitions of their 
fortunes, is often puniſhed even in this 
| life wich the excwplary, vengeance | 
TH 4 = 9 er 


of Heaven, and the dreadful deluge 
of luxury, that conſequently overflows 
the kingdom, muſt eventually Prove our 


vgs * * o 


deſtruction. e 
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is impoſſible that theſe, and other 
- ſymptoms of a broken conſtitution | 


Which diſtinguiſh the preſent aſpe& of 
public affairs in Great Britain, can be 


obſerved by our political neighbours 
with indifference ; They have long be- 
held our poſperity, : and watched our 


motions with a jealous eye. We mor- 


tified them too deeply laſt war, to expect 


their profeſſions of friendſhip can ever 


Fs be ſincere. For the * fortune Which 


—_ 


(ws) 


| then attended our expeditions both by 


ſea and land they ſill owe us a grudge: : 
And their own intereſt will effectually 
diſpoſe them to embrace the firſt oppor- 


tunity in their power of indulging the 


reſentment they feel, and recoverin 8 


the property and honour x they" have 
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pleaſed to find us doing her work for 
her ſo completely. It is obvious, every . 
LE ſhilling we expend as well as every 
life we loſe i in the quarrel, 1 ot del 
with an additional increaſe to her 
proweſs and weakiry She is enriched 5 
both in men and money, preciſely 1 
the ſame proportion, and by the pals 
5 means chat we are © imporeriſhed. There 4 


) 


is 3 a * ways of . 1 


into credulity. Sully s famous maxim 
is no longer the characteriſtie of their 
government: 7 And we can never guard, 
with too much caution, againſt their 


dark, debeping policy. Their, perſi- 
dious artifices and: talents tor. cantrigue, : 


every court in Europe knows from EX= 
perience; Nor is a rupture with them 
to be dreaded, while they can bear our 
depredation on their undechanded trade 


1. unit; or Mop; 2 Suu 
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has always . . where, I te- . 
$ ntment interfered with pant 
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8 : will hats of en 5 come to 
a. exiſis.?, And. it is certainly, the beſt 
4 policy; that, provides moſt. effectually 


| againſt. the, ; yorſt chat could happen. :” 
1 It is ad, the Foung.: Freach. monarch 
Has, but, birth fomach . for the gb. 
8 Though Falſhood and Slander had no 
5 ſhare in the fabrication of this fact, it 5 
affords no adequate ſecurity for us. It 
a now ſome. time, ſince war, had any 
5 mighty, dependance on the perſonal 
exerti on, or, military addreſs, of. kings. 
i Whatever Gpſbenld do in the cabinet, 
| they dg nothing, in the field, but by 
; Proxy: The ciſpute, though gxcluſively ; 
theirs, is Glely decided by their ſub- 
When an eee is effeminate 


6 


prince may commence hoſtilities to- 
morrow without ftirri ng from his 
ſofa, or abridging one of his plea- 
ſures. His inclinations, | therefore, 
however pacific, muſt unavoid ably, 
ſooner or later, give way to the wiſhes 


of thoſe about him: And they know 


as wal as any people in the world, 
when and where, and how to bike the 
critical blow wich ſucceſs, 


We all know that their docks N 
teem with naval preparations of every 
kind; that their ports in every part 
of the kingdom are daily launching 
privateers, and other ſhips of war, 
that wave the infigns of hoſtility in 
our face, and thunder defiance along 
Nenn _ Truſt me it is not 
ot 6. „„ oY — 


= t 93 TY 
” | pitiful fleet rr ſmall all 
that thus infeſt our domeſtic ſeas; that 
| inſpire our naked coaſts with terror; 


that invade our unwieldy ſhips of war, 
and that ſo effectually put a Nop to 


our intercourſe with other nations, 


but a clandeſtine armament of France 
perfidious maſk by which they hide 
the moſt villainous enterpriſes, and, - 


| while they fawn and ſmile in our face, 


ſtab us to the heart. It is the trick 


they have uniformly played ſince the 5 


commencement of the war: And it 
is the only one by which they can 
with moſt ſafety to themſelves help 


o protract it: Their time of openly 


breaking with us, is not till both 


parties are ſufficiently exhauſted. Then | 


_——  — 


—— 


to take the advantage. And why 
we not foreſee before it is out of our 
power to avoid the danger 
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\HESE | bing -not only engroſs 
1 the ſpeculation, and intereſt the 
hearts of the FIR but are! obj ts: 
of the moſt ſerious. conſequencs to 
every ede in the kingdom. All, 
eſpecially, who wiſh well to virtue, to 


government, to their country, labour 
under the moſt affecting apprehenſions 
from the preſent complexion of things. 
: They expected much from this cam 
Feige, and were — to give * 

| | 1 miniſter 


60 


. as ak credit as ; he e 
for his exertions: They knew he had 
been hitherto circumſcribed in his ope- | 
rations : Motives of humanity betrayed 
him into a preſumption, that the rebels 
would never carry their oppoſition to 
ſuch a height. Though we ſlaw the 
futility of this idea from the begin- 


8 ning, it was excuſeable, and even re- 


ſpectable from the ſentiment that ſug- 
| geſted it: But why was it not aban- 
 doned the moment the Howes were in- 
veſted with their preſent powers. 
What are the largeſt commiſſions good _ 
for, even when connected with the 
moſt approved abilities, without the 
means of putting them in execution? 
Whether che fault lies in the cabinet 
or the camp is ſtill a ſecret, but our 55 
. 


A 
1 
* 


5 military meaſures, have been Hie 
puſhed with the moſt unaccountable 
remiſsneſs. And the hiſtory of 6 
country, perhaps, furniſhes but few 


inſtances, i in which the reſolution of te 
prince has either diſcovered more firm- 8 


neſs, or been exerted with n 1 3 


15 and deciſion. 


It bt never to bs forgotten, that 
every moment we loſe, or remaii in- 
active, is of unſpeakable advantage to 
the enemy. The more time they gain, 
they can fight us at laſt with the 


greater probability of ſueceſs. Their 
Generals would be pitiful, indeed, did 


they not profit eſſentially by our de- . | 
ba And that _ do, we W _ 


(8) 


1 haps feel as we have! in part Sal fee 
to our colt, 


This obvious conſequence of our 
dilatory movements, has always been 
foreſeen by every body but ſuch as 
were concerned in planning and con- 
ducting them. Whoever wiſhes well 
to the cauſe, percerves it now I believe 
in its utmoſt weight: For by this fatal 
procraſtination in our counſels and. 
operations, America, whoſe exemplary 
ſpirit and deciſion ought to have taught 
us better, has rendered herſelf almoſt i im- 
pregnable; the miniſtry have totally 8 
loſt the confidence of the people; and 
the popularity of government, which 
was juſt beginning to revive, is eternally 
blaſted, Thus the national dignity, 
„„ the 


(9) 


the honour of the Britiſh flag, the here 5 


ditary claims of the legiſlature over 


every part of the empire, the power of | 

the maternal ſtate to reclaim her reffüc- 

| tory ſubjects, all the money the has 
ſpent, and all the valuable lives loſt off = 
che occaſion, her vaſt commercial in- 
tereſt and connections, her internal tra. 

quillity, the authority of her laws and 8 


the glory of her arms, are i in this 


inſtancèꝰ moſt baſely ſacrificed to mini- 
ſerial timidity, or official indolence, 


| Secretaries under ſecretaries, deputies, 


ſub-deputies, and dependants without 


number or uſe, have been implicitly 
and criminally intruſted wich affairs on 
which the welfare of the whole king- 
dom hangs. We confide i in miniſters, 


miniſters confide in their clerks, both 
Hz confide 


conſide in enden 0 2 
confide in their ſervants: So that 
what depends on all, is faithfully ac- 
compliſhed by none: And the intereſts 
of a whole nation, for ought we know, © 
may be thwarted or obſtructed by the 
| debility or caprice of * moſt con- 
ene individual! in it. | 
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IT HILE thoſe of true patriotiſm 
and loyalty deeply regret the 

blunders of adminiſtration, there are 

not wanting who regard them with 

very different ſenſations. It is a truth, 

| however, little to the honour of indi- 

viduals, that moſt of thoſe whoſe ſer- 


Jie won bat formally aan 


only rejoice at every appearance of miſ-— 

management. The workin gs of envy . 
are endleſs, and generally without ef- 0 
e BE fect. 
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fect. In the preſent caſe it is s other- 5 


wiſe: The wranglings of theſe men 
have not only conſiderably impeded the 


wheels, but alſo weakened the han 1 
government. The ſpirit that now rages 


in the colonies, has been fomented by 


the clamours of oppoſition : And to 2 


| ſuppreſs the one, would, perhaps, be 


to little purpoſe while the others are not 
| filenced. | | 


Their ſituation, in this country, is 
by no means uncommon z and, if * 
does not juſtify, it alleviates at leaſt 
| their violence. They expected more 


perhaps than they had any title to, 


and miſtake that averſion which pre- . - 


ſumption creates, for an ungrateful re- 
| * of Weir lerviges, Thus in inſpired : 
with 


(103) R 
with he moſt ſanguinary ideas of weir 
own importance, and piqued to the 

heart at the general contempt into 
which they are fallen, they attribute 
every miſcarriage not to aceident or 
contingeney, but miſcondu&. All the 
late coercive acts of parhament the 
| conſider of courſe not as indiſpenſible 
from the ſeditious manners of the 
cColonies, but as that which produced 
” tem. 


3 This, therefore, | is the leading idea on 
which the whole oppoſition | is founded. 5 
They ſuppoſe a conſpiracy ſomewhere | 
2 againſt the liberties of the ſubject, and 
5 have pledged themſelves to che pub- 

lic, that nothing ſhall be wanting on 
425 their A ah to alert and maintain them. 
11 „ 1 
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- This 3 is dhe magic by which they alarm 
and captivate the multitude; The trick 
| like that of all other conjectureres, is 


but a ſhallow one: It was adapted, 1 


| however, to the level of common 
underſtandings, and 1 not a little 
execution. Hence queſtions relative to 
prerogative on one hand, and privilege : 


on the other, were ſtarted and agitated | 


with infinite keeneſs and ingenuity by 
the ableſt on both ſides. But intem- 


perate controverſy is ſeldom attended 5 


with. any degree of mutual e 
tion: The ſubject is often forgotten in 


N che heat of diſputation: The affections 5 


unavoidably warp the judgment, and 
the ſuggeſtions of reaſon are ſupplanted 'E 
by thoſe of the heart. 


1s ( 3306 f 


The ſucceſs of our arms was conſe- 

_ quently the likelieſt means to proſelyte 

5 : the people, and filence the growling 
5 of faction. Every trifling advantage 


hitherto gained, has had a moſt ſenſi- 


ble effect on the general ſpirit. On 
the contrary, the leaſt circumſtance . 
againſt us throws the | whole nation 


”. into melancholy. Then the courage of 
the minority revives, and their party 
= every where reinforced. It is even 5 


ſhrewdly ſuſpected that a few of them EE 


with a temerity as criminal as it is 


daring, have privately aſſiſted the ene- 


mies of their country, by procuring 3 
them both money and advice. 
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HE predominating maxim in the | 
conſtitution of England, is li- 
terally what Roſſeau means in his Social 
Compact, by the right of the flirongeſt. 
That we may reſiſt the encroachments 
of government on our liberties and 
properties, is an idea which Engliſh- 
men poſſeſs by inheritance : And it 
ſignifies nothing to diſprove or repro- 
bate what the meaneſt, as well as the 
greateſt, regard as the ſole palladium 
| 5 ET 


_— 
of their genden and the firſt article 4 
> their Poe creed. 8 | 


Bauch a ink conviction, whether 
founded on right or wrong, muſt be 
productive of the ſame conſequences: 
Nor is it the intereſt of the prince to 
| forget what his ſubjects fo religiouſly 
remember, While they conſider it 
0 their ultimate -appeal, pretences on 
which to proceed can never be a want 
ing. 'The genius of Diſcord is pecu- 
liarly prolific in ſtratagems for exciting 
and fomenting every ſpecies of civil 
or inteſtine commotion. But it has 
been long obſerved, that, when once 
ſubjects draw the ſword againſt their 
ſovereign, they uniformly throw away 8 
te ſcabbard, and take the deſperate 
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reſolution ＋ either making 8060 their a 
claims or laying down their lives. 


The attempt, however, is the more 
delicate and dangerous, that, when 
abortive, it ſtrikes mankind as pecu- 
liarly dark and atrocious. In that 
7 caſe, and for the moſt ſubſtantial rea- 


ſons, the inſtigators and inſtruments are 


branded with 'the name of 7. raitors. . 
Their puniſhment is adequate to their 
crime: They loſe the protection of 
the laws: Their lives are actually pro- 
ſcribed, and their properties A 
confiſcated. - 


bot che . large, judge of po- 
litical revolutions more by the effects 
they produce, chan by the motires that 


1 109 ry - 
* them: And hiſtory furniſhes: 


innumerable inſtances i in which the moſt 
lawleſs extravagances have been even- 


tually juſtified by the ſucceſs that at- 


tended © them. Great atchievements, 


however incompatible with the milder 
virtues of humanity, are too ſplendid 
not to be admired; and thoſe, with a very 
few exceptions, who are moſt fortunate 
will always be moſt popular. 


The Americans are, in their own" 


opinion at leaſt, enforcing, with unex- 


pected unanimity and perſeverance, 
this great conſtitutional principle. An 
act of the Britiſh legiſlature has de- 


Chared them- Rebels: But ſome of he 


moſt reſpectable voices in the king- 
dom proteſted againſt it. Poſterity, as 


. >>! 
In p 
- 


* « 


Cue 


in all other caſes, will jade of it 0 

the iſſue: While that remains uncertain, 5 
it becomes no party to pronounce in a 
tone of deciſion incompatible with the 
oppoſite opinion of the other. Political 

. toleration is often as neceſſary as reli- 
gious. Inconveniencies are inſeparable 
from both: But prickles that ſurround 
the roſe are ſeldom any detriment to the 
| fragrance it emits. Nor did ever ſo- 
ciety ſuffer ſo materially from indulging 
as from ſuppreſſing the voluntary and 
& » mand 3 of the; mem- 
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ER E theſe Letters dictated by | 
any other principle than the 
deepeſt concern for the welfare of t 
5 country, and che honour of thy reign, : 
matters might eaſily be exaggerated... 
N Alas ! our evils need no exaggeration: 
5 Nor can it be of any advantage what- | 
ever to make things worſe. than they | 
are. Truth, as well as light, may be 
ſometimes too ſtrong for weak eyes 
| but! falſhood, like darkneſs, is always 
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leb or more connected with a certain | 4 
— 3 of danger. 


n I look; prick of national 


miſery ſtare me in the face. We are 
loaded with a debt which no other 
people on earth could bear : Our trea= 
ſury is exhauſted ſupporting merce- 
naries, whom we have hired to enforce 
the dignity of parliament : The flower 


of our youth have bravely embarked z 
in the cauſe of their country : Many 5 
a promiſing hero have already bled f 


and died in avenging her injuries: py 
Wives are every where bereft of their 
huſbands, and children of their fathers. 

What ſhoals of widows and orphans, 3 


ln oa whole” families, are to be ſeen i in 
* — 2 in mourning 7 


3 


ns, 5 
8 for che loſs of relations Do not the 
neutral grow intereſted, the gayeſt ſad, 
the rich tremble for their property, "Fe 
and the poor eagerly wiſh for a change TR 
of condition? What coſtly ſacrifices : 
: does not humanity daily make at the 
ES bloody ſhrine of Ambition? Alas! _ 
when ſhall the tender endearments of 
domeſtic tranquillity be more eligible to 


the judgments and intereſting to the 
hearts of kings than the purple tro- 5 
Pzhies * ere and dominion OY 


Dreadful as our inteſtine calamities 3 
are, the dangers that threaten and 1 
ſurround us heighten them exceeding- * 
5 ly. Government, to deepen the ridi- 
eule and contempt their Proceedings => 
: Hays already e may truſt in 
1 i e pro- | 


* 
proteſtations which cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, be real. Timidity, 

while it ſtartles at every proſpe& of 
future difficulty, has no other object 
chan immediate and preſent eaſe. Let 

us, however, ſuppoſe the worſt, and, hor- 
rible as the picture is, venture, for 
5 once, to view it eau, 


; It is 33 n to aſk what 
we could poſſibly do, ſhould France, 


now or before the next compaign, | 
finding the rebels ſtill formidable and _ . 
ſtaunch to their purpoſe, lift up the 


vixor that has hitherto concealed her 
intrigues, and, without further cere- 
mony, change her promiſes into deſi- 


| ance? Which part of the empire would 5 


they. not then find acceſſible and de- 
5 e tencelels } 


615 * 
fenceleſs? Our ſentences: in the Faſt 
offer them an eaſy acquiſition from 
the anarchy and diſſentions that nowꝗw- 
prevail among ſuch as ſhould protect | 
them. England, without army or 

navy, is every where obnoxious to the 
firſt” depredations. Scotland and Ire-' 
landd are equally expoſed, and totally - 
deſtitute of force to repel an invaſion. ' 
America, like the barbarous daughter . 
of an indulgent and loving mother, 
. ſtretches out her arms to embrace our 
enemies: Nor could all! the vigilaner 
and courage of our fleet prevent their 
landing. In that caſe, the ſear of the 
war muſt inevitably happen ſome where 
in che Britiſh territories: Both men and 
xoney would conſequently be a want- | 
ing: And unleſs ſome genius, hitherto 


12 | un- 
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NF IN ſpeedily wriggles into TY 4 
1 doubt, though we had ſtrength ſuffi= 
cient, we ſhould not have {00s for the; 
duet 


1 5 not material, and it would not 
be plealing, to recapitulate the various 
cauſes to which we owe our preſent 
ſſtate of abjection and embarraſſment: 

The retroſpect of theſe may be uſeful 

to future politicians, but an honeſt 
mind revolts at the contemplation of 
intrigues ſo repugnant to the nature of 
| government, to the principles of ho- 
nour, to the ſpirit of humanity. The 
hiſtorians of diſtant periods, when po- 
ſterity views the ſcene diſpaſſionately, 

. muſt deplore the fate of a nation and 
age ſo impoſed on by jugglers, and 

i a i 


M 
torn by factions, as we have been. 
It is one of the greateſt misfortunes 
incident to ſociety, that there always 


: has been, and will be, while the 


| world laſts, a certain order of men 
| who live intirely at the expence of 
others, monopolize the whole property 
and power into their own hands, and, 
| like} all other public, robbers,” are 
eternally quarrelling about the diftribu- 
tion of the plunder, at the ſame time 
that thoſe beneath them are the only 
EY ſufferers, and muſt yet be quiet. A 
party ſpirit is the hereditary curſe of 
Britiſh politics. Few men have reſo- 
lution or ſteadineſs enough to purſue 
mme dictates of right reaſon in the 
menacing front of oppoſition and 
outrage. And tempers moſt” eaſily 


@mecimes ck we vin an a. 


1 N 


unhinged are not n 1 
with the worſt intentions: So that I 
am profeſſedly one of thoſe who. think 
that moſt things which are now 
branded as inſtances of mal-admini» 
ſtmuation, are the natural conſequences 


of ſuch various impediments as have 
all along been thrown in the miniſters 


How, therefore, to extricate the 


nation from her preſent difficulties, 
is a queſtion of much greater impart- 
ance than whence they originated: 
To this intereſting ſpeculation every | 


good mind frequently and unavoida- 
bly recurs. On a ſubje& of ſuch 


EL deference 


( 119 9 3 
— A 
may decide from better information, 
: and a ſtronger capacity. The intel- 


ligent in this, as in all other matters, 


will ſtill judge for themſelves with- 


| out deſpiſing the ideas of others, eſpn 1 


cially where ſuch a latitude of ſen- 
timent is daily indulged: Indeed, 


I ſhould be ſorry to ſpeak the lan- 


guage of a demagogue in any thing 
but where my conceptions and ap- 
prehenſions ſo unfortunately : differ 
from ſome. of the greateſt as well 
as the beſt of men: it becomes me 
to mention my convictions, though 
not without firmneſs, yet with mo- 
deſty and candour. In ſhort, I ſtill 
mean to ſpeak as I think; to be en- 
8 1 e 


flaved by no man's authority, and 
'to impoſe my noſtrums as infallible 


5 


en none. pig 1 . 
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T has always appeared to me the 
ſupreme Quixotiſm of political © 
| er to ſuppoſe the Britiſh conſti- 
 tution could be extended with her ac- 
quiſitions. The genius of her govern- 
ment, like ſome of her internal pro- 
ductions, ſeems incapable of exporta- 


= tion. Is it to be imagined that ſo _ 


much additional territory does not re- 


quire ſome alteration | in the maternal 


ranch New circumſtances and con- 
- | nections 


: 

ky 

}F 
= 
i 
8 
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poſterous exertior 


Am) 


nections unavoidably occaſion new ad- 
juſtments : In every poſſible ſituation, | 
eaſe and independance are the firſt . 
objects of human attention: And then 5 

we are not ſo much guided by former 

; cuſtom as by preſent convenience, 
| or whatever elſe contingency may fu __ 


- There is a medium in every thing, 
beyond which abortive hope and pre- 


®, 


muſt be the conſe- 


quence. This remark is ſingularly ve- 
riſied by our late cor . 


in every quarter of the world. Trade, 


efforts 


to be ſure, is a great national object, 


but it ought not either to be the only 
or the chief. The balance between 


2 * external improvement 
ſhould 


Ee 


_ ſhould be delicately managed. It can 


never be too ſtrongly inculcated, that 


ſociety, like individuals, are ſeldom the 0 


better, but almoſt always the worſe, for 


10 becoming too ſoon rich. Indeed our 


need of the curb than the ſpur, Our 


ſituation is happily adapted for appro- 
priating all the advantages that the 
moſt liberal ſyſtem of navigation can 
| beſtow, And our general propenſity 


to a nautical life has evidently more 


commercial laws are notwithſtanding 
immenſe, and, from a fatal inattention 


da this circumſtance, all framed in fayour 
of adventurers, Hence che heart and | 


|  vitals of the empire are exhauſted and 

debilitated by uniting parts ſo hetero- 
geneous, and cheri ing e extremities ſo 
remote. 8 ; 
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| The if importation” of  forcign 


productions into this iſland has ſtrange- 
ly perverted our general taſte : By 


creating nameleſs adventitibus defiress, 


it has made our felicity in ſome ſort 
dependant on another ſoil, another cli- 
mate, and another market than our 
own: 80 that like trees propagated by 
* Incifion from the original ſtock, we are 
= no longer known for what we were. 
Our native characteriſtic is abſorbed 


in the faſhions, follies, and profligacies 


Honeſty, which has long been the glory | 


of England, is exchanged for every ſpe- 
chat can degrade the mind of man. 


4 


= 


It is but the neceſſary effects of the 
ſame ſpirit, that the country is every 
F where ſo much abandoned, while our 


15 towns and cities: are crouded enormouſly. 


All forts of mechanics, manufactures, _ 
and mercantile affairs, are univerſally 
preferred to agriculture, which, though 
by far the ſimpleſt, the moſt innocent, 


and eſſential art of life, is relinquiſhed „ 
for almoſt every other, either becauſe 5 


: more faſhionable or leſs laborious: 
Thus the internal reſources with which _ 
che bounty of Providence has ſo li- 
berally provided us, are overlooked for 
the ſake of ſupplies, which, from our 
particular ſituation, ſeem to be under the 
1 * prohibition of nature. 


"—_ 5 


Ee 
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Nothing can be more palpably 

ſtriking chan that our ſkill and ſucceſs 
in maritime arrangements have betrayed” 
us into an error, Which is now become 
radical and perhaps iticurable. An 
epidemical and "unnatural thirſt for 
flueuce and independance i is among the 
firſt impulſes we feel: And before we 5 
know any ching of our ſituation at 

home, moſt of us are for puſhing our 

fortunes abroad. The aſtoniſl ing wealth” 
that attended the ravages atid villainy 
of our. firſt adventurers has not yet loſt 
its influence on their poſterity.” Not all 
the infamy that loads their memories is 
ſufficient to deter us from their crimes 85 
where the fame hopes of plunder temp” : 


us to commit them. 


: 3 
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W 


While commerce, therefore, has en- 
ni our ideas, refined our manners, 
and improved our circumflances, it has 


7 : alſo extinguiſhed that examplary flame 


of patriotiſm and general attachment 
to probity, which ſo eminently diſtin- 5 
guiſhed the lives and tranſactions of 
our anceſtors. It inſpires the lower . 
= orders of mankind with petulance and' | 
impatience under the miſeries and ſeve- 
rities to which they are condemned by 
their lot in life: It inſenſibly alienates 
our affections from our mother coun- - 
3 try, and gives us an early predilection 
1 every place where vice can be in- 


| dulged with impunity, and fortunes 5 


acquired without induſtry: It creates 
a thouſand connections and attachments 
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inconſiſtent with all good onticy and a, 
- interior improvement: 31 renders vaſt 5 
and diſtant poll; eſſions, however expen- x 


five and Precarious, perfectly indiſ- 


penſible: It gives birth to all the chi- 


meras and feuds of envy and ambition, 


in every department of ſocicty, and 
enriches individuals at the ſame time 5 
that it impoveriſhes the public : 2 It A 
virtually affords a ſanction to the fouleſt 
enormities chat an unprincipled beart, 
| in conjunQion veith a ſavage, unre- 
lenting temper, , can either deviſe or per- 
petrate: It provides amply for every 
ſordid and ſiniſter diſpoſition, and en- 
courages no ſort of merit but ſuch as 
ariſes from ſiniſter habits, and has a 
ſiniſter tendency. In ſhort. this is the 0 
great principle and primary object of 


t-s 
alt rn "ad chat to | which. we 


owe whatever of blood or treaſute our 
foreign ſettlements have : coſt We 505 6 


11 186 1 —_— aid Gila" 
thoſe who bawl and bounce moſt about 
the loſs: of America, admit notwith- FE 

ane ing that ſuch an event muſt ine 
85 _ vieably happen ſome time or other. 
But Why not now? In what” future 
period can. we leſs feel or better ſup- 3 
port the conſequences of ſuch a rup- 5 
ture. I am not to learn what a num 
ber of forcible and tender conſiderations 
render this propoſal totally impraftica= 
bie. I know the human heart is lo 
to relinquiſh dominion. I know the ĩm- 
portapce of America is more the reſult 5 
of what | it has coſt than of what it * 
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can ever repay. I know. too that every 
ſcheme ſuggeſted by -unintereſted men 
for the benefit of their country, appears 
romantic and fantaſtical to little, timid, 
ſiniſter minds. With them L have no 
concern. By this time I perſuade my- 
ſelf thou art not unwilling to hear and 
conſider whatever makes for peace 

with candour and attention. 1 hall, 
therefore; in what remains of this cor- 
reſpondence, and with my uſual free- 
dom and reſpect, lay before thee what 

has occurred to me and others eſpecially, 

of the brethren on this branch of abs 5 

TR" 
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o part with America, after the 

= has put us to fuch a vaſt expence ö 
of money and men, is mortifying 
enough. But the queſtion i is, Whether 
we can do better? Let ſuch as embrace . 

the affirmative ſtand forth, and ſatisfy ; : 

the nation at large, that their expecta- | 
tions are not improbable. For my own 


part, I once thought as they do, but, as 


matters now ſtand, my rpg is 2 85 
_y different. 5 


1 


6 


It ſeems a fundamental idea in this 
argument, that the ſuperiority which 
the kings troops, diſcovered in the be- 
ginning of the war, is every day dimi- Z 
niſhing. The rebels have a thouſand 
circumſtances i in their favour which we 
have not.' They are at home, and in- 
ſpired by the proximity of whatever is 
dear to chem. We fight againſt them 
in a country which they cannot but 
| know. infinitely better than we. On 
| their fide it has at leaſt the appearance 


of defence; on ours of invaſion and 


oppreſſion: 2 And the bulk of mankind 
; muſt pronounce accordin gly. Their 


85 very want of diſcipline may be produc- 


tive of the beſt. effects. Should it con- 
dine: to lull us $ into ſeeurity and indo- | 
19 "7 Ts lence, 5 


5 133 3 
' Hence, ; as it 12 hitherto 3 their vie- 
tory at laſt muſt be certain and com- 
plete: Indeed, the utmoſt perfection in 
meu martial ſyſtem i is but of little avail 
in ſome ſituations and againſt certain 
enemies. Where ſucceſs depends on 
tedious marches, through a rough, un- 
known, uncultivated and deſolate coun- 
try, and where the adverſe forces 85 
ſtudiouſly avoid a pitched battle, but 
hang on the rear, harraſs ſtraggling 2 
| parties, and lay every thing waſte, mere 
mechanical adroitneſs « can do no 1185 
execution, 
"4 15 W 23 hitherto ho moſt 
at a loſs for inferior officers : 25 But we 
5 have every reaſon to believe that this 
I's deficiency is now amply ſupplied by an . 
50G 5 K 3 5 unex- 


0-201 
unexpected acceſſion of volunteers from 
almoſt every port in Europe, Their 
Generals are evidently men of courage 
and capacity. With them it 16 the 
period of enthuſiaſm : Their hearts are 
rouſed, and their paſſions inflamed. A 
ſpirit has gone out among them of that 


excentric and enterpriſing nature, which 
8 renders i it impoſſible to pronounce, with 


any degree of probability, what they 
1 may not accompliſh. For when or 
wherever the feelings of mankind are 
| thus expanded with objects of ſuch 
| uncommon magnitude and importance, 
as involves all their greateſt and deareſt 
8 intereſts, they are uniformly animated 
by ſome thing like inſpiration, , and 

prompted e to ende and 
2 
1 ary 
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. Though-e every FR of e 
in the military profeſſion requires the 


n unh 8 


pence experience and capacity in ſuch 
ns: are deſtined to command, per- 
fecdtion in maſt of its ſubordinate func- 
tions depends on nothing extraordinary. 
In a regular army every individual is 
confined to his ſtation : His duty, | 
movements, and efforts, are all pre- 
ſcribed and limited. Their gehius, 
ſtrength, or dexterity; in a private man, 
have not the ſmalleſt chance of diſtine- 
tion: It 1 is otherwiſe among rav troops: 
Accidents are perpetually occurting that 
occaſion and produce the moſt excentric 
and daring exertions. And deeds of 
examplary valour operate on minds in- 
| flamed like thoſe of the, \inericans with 


the rides! 1 WI the! ht 
hes: often 


7 
* 
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v ich the novelty f the bene. | 
| well as the extremity to Which thexß 
dſo firongly excltesy thi 25 5 
thing” within . 1 Me 


7 themſelves : F+ Europe can only 2 abe Go 
them with luxuries and crimes; ” The MEE” 1 FS 
territory is immenſe, and prolific ts the EET. 


laſt degree. Their rivers abound with fiſhy * 5 EE N 
their foreſts with game, and their grout = 
art capable of rearing every fort of fruity q 85 N 


herbage, and grain in a very ſhort” time, 5 
and with very little toil. Their reſources, = 
indeed, are totally inexhauſtible. They | 
ready TER: * idea of 


the field with nothing to loſe; but eit NE 
liberties and lives; And theſe they have 
deternined 9: yh 6r etal git 


6 1380 


1 Ves, they have burnt and; demoliſhed ; 


their towns with their own hands, laid 
aſide their various occupations, left their 
families and relations, however dear to 
them, willingly foregone all ſocial and 
domeſtic enjoyments, and, with every 
: hardſhip and danger that attends a mi- 
litary life in view, voluntarily flocked 
to the ſtandard of freedom. eee 
: coſtly facrifices, and will be long con- | 
ſidered as a deciſive teſt af — 
and N 8 


. 


vet every true Now 4 his country S 
cannot but regret, that there was a time, 
when we had it in our power, both to 
puniſh their inſolence and preſcribe | 
their duty. It ſeems now problematical 
at leaf whether . time is not over, 
. whether 25 
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8 we 3 not loſt the oppor- 


tunity which fortune once offered for 
our recovery. They evidently avail 
themſelves of all our blunders. Their 
ſchemes are generally well laid, and ſel- 
f dom fail in the execution. : In truth, | 
we can hardly ſurpriſe them any where 1 
unprepared. Their tone, as ours did, 
will naturally riſe with every advantage 
they gain: And we have nothing for 
it after all the buſtle we made, the 
ſteps we took, the indignities we bore, 


and the wonderful things we predicted, 


but either a ſpeedy retreat or an in- 
glorious capitul ation. 
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Dor the ſuppreſſion of this un- 


D brateful and formidable revolt, 
ſeems an object too much at heart to be 
now abandoned. Nor do I wiſh it were, 
but from a ſtrong preſentment, chat we 


may regret our n when i it is too « 
; inte, 


ee we e mould hs 0 . 2 
large mereenary army, and an addi- | 
_ tional armament, to ſubjugate the whole 


> 2 > cContinent 


7 


3 8 
q 1 
* — 
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continent at laſt, what en ge ſhall. 


we gain by the conqueſt which can be 


loſt without, it? The ſolution of chis 55 


great queſtion 3 18, what ſhould determine 
the ſentence of America? My expe- 
rience of human viciſſitude permits me 


not to be ſanguine in any thing on- 


nected with futurity. But the remarks 
1 ſhall now ſubmit to thy attention, are 


at leaſt not 7 void of probabi- 5 : 


* ne ee e 

FE is Fe rolling to e that thoſe 
of moſt property, will find means of re- 
moving to the greateſt diſtance from a. 


government that muſt be hateful tothern., 3 
The leaders and directors in the preſent | 


meaſures, and all who are conſcious of 


activity and diligence i in the execution 
of 


* : 


my 
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of FEY muſt conſider themfelves as 
peculiarly obnoxious to the power they 
oppoſed, and, whatever ſhould become 
of others, are fools indeed, if they 
rovide not ſeaſonably for theit own 
ifery. Men of independent fortunes 
can find no great difficulty in ſecating 


1 retreat in many places of Europe. 


The back ſettlements will afford an 


: aſylum to ſome, the Spaniſh coloni ies to 
more, and there i is ſtill room enough to 


all who have courage and perſeverance 


ſufficient to poſſeſs it, in thoſe vaſt un- 
inhabited tracts of land where neither 
army nor navy can penetrate. And 
what will not a high-ſpirited people do 
who have no alternative but what they Th 
think flavery or death? For my part, 
1 Houle not be diſappointed though they 
8 * 


2 143) 
= foltered t their republican principles 2 A 
2 prepoſſeſſions among the woods and de- 
ſerts, baniſhed themſelves to the re- ; 
moteſt ſolitudes, incorporated with the 
native ſavages, or even afſociated wii 
| the wildeſt beaſts, rather than ſubmit to 
las they have been ſo much taught to 
abhor, or acquieſce in taxes that have 
occaſioned their cataſtrophe, + : 


But what ſtrikes me moſt of all is, 
_ the deep-rooted averſion which ſuch as 
are ſubdued muſt ever entertain againſt 
3 their conquerors. It has always been ky 
obſerved that antipathies, created by re- 
ciprocal 1 injuries among the neareſt re- 
lations, ſink the Augen and laſt the 
longeſt. Domeſtic feuds are not to be 
eradicated but with length of time. 
| x : In 


. 
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1 8 8 8 of the: Wieklands of 
Scotland the very name of an Engliſh- | > 
1 man 1s to this moment execrable. And 

N 1 the anton cruelty of the ſoldiers, after 

te battle of Culloden, will not be for- 

| gotten for many generations. But the 

reſentment of the human heart i 
as ſtrong and natural beyond the Atlan- 

tic as beyond the Tweed. 80 that 
from ſubjects thus impreſſed with a de- 

N 5 teſtation of their governors, | and Mill 
bleeding with the wrongs they received 
in the defence of what ſeemed to — 
their unalienable ane thou haſt no- 
thing to expect, but an extorted Wen 

in which the heart a 
very inſtance of their obedience muſt. 


a will embrace with ardour and te- 


Tt V | merity 
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9 merity every opportunity in their power ; 
4 to N their ſettled conan of au- 


The reimburſement of the treaſury, 
or reduction of our national debt, is 
an idea which, however matters ſhould 
be ſettled, ought not to be relinquiſhed. 
I But how this object ſhould reſult from 8 
the conqueſt of America, ſeems. to me 
perfectly enigmatical. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances as muſt be the conſequence ws 
their ſubjugation, it will be a very 
long time indeed, before their trade 
recovers its former ſpirit. And, inde- 


pendant of commerce, government can 


reap but little advantage from their 


domeſtic induſtry, as the value of ſtaple 


commodities ariſes chiair from expor- 
E 
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1 : 60 chat taxes may be ipolea 
without number, but it will be a 


| Little purpoſe where there is no o fund.” 


""Confiderable ſins may perhaps ariſe 
| from the ſale or leaſe of the forfeited 
eſtates. This at leaſt is pretty gene- 
rally preſt umed, but I know not with 
what probability. Univerſal proſcrip- 
tion is a meaſure, too barbarous to be 
Adopted, in an age fo enlightened as the 
preſent, and by a people ſo humane a 
the Fagtith. | And thoſe, who are ſo 


unhappy as not to be included i in the 


general annefly will take care to leave 
as little of their property behind them 
as poſſible. Nor can the pitiful wreck 
of their fortune, either meet with many 
Purchaſers or be ſold to any advantage. 


Few 
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1 Few would ald to live xt a mi- | 


| litary government, or lay out their 
money on lands that may be wreſted 
from their heirs, perhaps in a genera- | 
tion or two: And ſuch as do venture 
on a bottom ſo unpromiſing and pre- 
carious, will, undoubtedly, expeQ a very 
profitable bargain. Beſides, from every 
appearance in the political world, it 
ſeems not at all improbable, that the 
flame now raging in the new conti-_ 
nent, may not be extinguiſhed for ages. 
The various diviſions and boundaries of 
the ſeveral kingdoms” and ſtates of 
- Europe, are almoſt all eſtabliſhed on 
the moſt permanent foundation by mu- 
tual conſent, and beyond the power of | 
controverſy. Nor is the ambition of 
. any longer confined to petty 
J de- 


ES 
depredations on the diſtant provinces, 
or naked frontiers of their domeſtic ter- 
ritories. The ſpirit of colonization * 

and foreign conqueſt or commerce, is 

3 45 at leaſt common alike to all maritime 

355 powers. Aud all the ſtates of Europe are 

ſo locally and intimately warped toge- : 

© by one cloſe compacted. and ce- 
menting ſyſtem of intereſt, that none 

aof them can be materially affected apart 
from the reſt: ſo that whenever they 5 
fall a contending among themſelves, 5 


they will, in all likelihood, reſerve hoſti- 


lities for the plains of America: And 
| who would become propri etors where 
invaſions are to be ſo conſtantly dread- 
ed, where remains of war muſt beſo 
8 frequent, and where ſcenes of horror 
cannot but be very familiar? To 
. = 
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At all events we muſt reckon on a 
war with our neighbours, The plight - 
we ſhall then be in, muſt unavoidably _ 
diſpoſe them to 'take the advantage: 
And we ſhall have buſineſs enough for 
all the heads and hearts i in the kingdom. 5 
A new plan of policy for the colonies, 
the regulation of their trade, and ad- 
juſtment of their finances, muſt be di- 


geſted, which cannot be put into execu- 


| tion but at a moſt incredible expence. 


5 We ſhall find, for one article, a ſtanding 


army indiſpenſable, not only to ſupport 
the new arrangement in all its parts, 
but alſo and chiefly to repel the in- 
ſurgents, who, in conjunction with their 
ſavage allies, will be continually ſally- 
ing from behind and annoying the 
5 * * ſettle- 


(wo) 


1 in their e Our navy, © 


as now, will have ſufficient employment 
in guarding their coaſts; For their 
genius for ſmuggling will then be ten- 
fold more daring and ſyſtematical than 
ever. We ſhall have facilitated. their 
improvement and experience in all the 
arts of navigation, and opened their 

eyes to every advantage they derive 
from the largeſt rivers, the deepeſt 


ſeas, che wideſt Continent, the moſt 


| ſpacious, numerous, and. c commodious 
harbours. in the known world. All | 
the naval powers of Great Britain 
muſt be unable to prevent their collu- 
ſion or intercept their commerce with 
. moſt trading nations in Europe. 7 And 
they! are too. much maſters of the 
R 6 blem not to prefer as 
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much as- poſſible, the cheapeſt , mare 
| Kets. . Under ſuch Aa ' combination, .of : 
circumſtances. ſo perplexing and, ad- 
yerſe, how can e take the, field 
againſt the Whole united houſe of 
Bourbon? Without an army, with» 
out a flect, and without money, by 

What miracle can we hope to be ſaved? 
8 4 And. to render our: ruin * Er 
in a ee war. Thie f is the ft 
and ſureſt expedient by which our ene 
mies will endeavour to complete our 
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| But theſe . are - my too painful 
to be exhibited i in detail, or traced mi- 
nutely in all their various aſſociations | 
5 and conſequences. They have ſatisfied 
7 | WE . 


IS TY 
me, however, that the objects of this 
war are moſt palpably chimerical in - 


every view, that we owe the loſs of i; 


America intirely to the blunders * 
thoſe on whom our military equip- 
ments and movements depend, and 


tat the honour of the Britiſh nation s 
|= has fallen a miſerable ſacrifice to their * 
lazineſs or inattention. Nor is this my 


= opinion only. It will be found, per- 


haps, more general than any hitherto 


indulged on the ſubject. For the 


4 complexion of the public and pri- 


vate ſpeculation, uniformly agree in 
5 apprehending the moſt pernicious con-— 
| ſequences from meaſures f 1 an 5 


. abortive. 


he: 2 


Be not either bes or r deceived. 
into an idea that this is the mere obſo- 
lete language of faction. No; It i is, 
5 without exaggeration or hypocriſy, the 
very beſt expreſſion of loyalty. There 
is not a ſervant about thee, whoſe ſta- 
tion I envy, whoſe place I would accept. 
With none of the parties have I the 
moſt diſtant connection. My fortune 2 


makes me equally independant of all, Es 


my heart inclines me to ſpeak what 
I take to be the truth, and it is not 


5 worth while for one of my age and ob- 


ſeurity, to take ſo much paĩns about any bl 
thing in which my intereſt and r. 
8 are not boch deeply concerned. 
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| 1 Should; be glad to hear of concilia- 
| ting propoſitions | from the colonies. 
| We might then inſiſt on terms. But | 
| _ overtures of that nature are not ſoon 5 
to be expected from them. They have = 
not yet made any, and che violence 
: of oppoſition would not permit chem 
though they ſhould, They are too by 
A | much elated with the proſpect of ſuc- 
_ . celsto think of receding, They know 
the inconveniencies to which we are 
2 4 N „ e 2 
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eee | SIG i © They, | Prog : 100 
much countenance from their abet⸗ 
tors on this ſide of the water, not to 
do what they can in accompliſhing 
their, predictions. Their paſſions are 
too much agitated, and their hearts too 
deeply intereſted, to render peace an 
object of general ſolicitude, eſpecially 
as connected with the loſs. of What 


has coft them ſo dear, while i many, _ 8 


| circumſtances : are og in their «DOR 3 


* Ti 


" e & ds as t enthuſiaſm 8 
continues to operate thus univerſally, 
thoughts of reconciliation, will be the 
laſt they indulge. The tumult of. war . 

is an object of terror and diſlike only A 
at a diſtance, The minds of men, 
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when: once inflamed and een 1 


ſcenes of blood, have not half the plea- 
ure in any other. This, more than 
all the proſpects of fame, more man 
all the hopes of reward, more than 
the niceſt ſenſe of honour, reconciles | 
_ the ſoldier to his duty, alleviates unn 
voĩdable fatigue, and ſupports him in 
the hour of extremity and danger. 
The Americans are now initiated in 


the myſteries of the field, and hay * 


enjoyed all the variety of a military 
life. Their leaders have every motive 


7 for continuing ? the quarrel - that can 
operate on the leaſt as well as he 


greateſt minds: And the troops in 


general would lay down their arms, 15 
with the ſame ſenſations of uneaſineſs; 
: that 3 it is natural for men to feel ; 3 on a 8 
"al revolution 
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ebnen that effectually ſecludes all 
hopes of bettering their condition; on 


4 quitting a certain for an uncertain: ſub- | 


ſiſtence; on exchanging the perpetual 
buſtle of a camp, ſo congenial to rude _ 


minds, for the dull and ſolitary ſcenes of 


domeſtic lethargy and retirement. 


Animated with ſuch ideas, and po- 
ſeſſed of ſuch a ſituation, ;the moſt 
_ enlarged and ſanguine ambition is a 
natural and neceſſary ſentiment. But 


” it is the creature ſolely of our own . 


formation, and, gigantic as it may ap- 
pear, ve muſt either ſoothe it into 
good humour, or ſmother it the beſt 
way we can. For now it is but too 
obvious, without giving into any 
gloomy or romantic ideas of deſponden- : 
1 oY; 
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| cy, that an 5 immediate ' 4+ #1 ciliation 


with the colonies is indi Neale e to our 


e — 
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"uy is my opinion, but it may be 
falſe, that, at the concluſion of this 


campaign, Lord Chatham's motion will 

appear no longer romantic. In that 
_ caſe it was only a few months prema- 50 
ture. He propoſed a removal of what- 


ever the colonies thought a grievance, . 


while our ſucceſs in the laſt year Was 
not yet obliterated by the miſcarriages 
of this, While the reinforcement of che 
rebels both by ſea and land, was yet un- 
| known, and while the piddling ma- 
nceuvres of the War-office, in a criſis 


the moſt 1 <6: moody we ever pr bad not 


Far 


Far as 1 am from thinking that we 
ought then to have adopted his pre- . 
ſcription implicitly, I ſee not at preſent | 
; how an accommodation” can be other- 
wiſe obtained. 9 mutual ceſſation of 
Bates, | is the fir wh to > be taken, 5 


f Wl only on the arten they will ; 
readily agree. "Let us next hear theit 
conditions with temper and delibera- 


e tion. They could not, with any pro- 


priety, inſiſt” on a recall of | our forces 5 
without an immediate diſmiſon of 25 


their own. Though they mould, we <> 


| have bur little to dread from a com- 
pliance wie that requiſition. Only 


3 


the ampleſt ſecurity would be neceſſary, 
. they retracted when they found E 


8 840 
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them= : 
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chem ſelves in ey, what in a more 


hoſtile ſituation ey might be "oY: * 
to Srant. 


LY 


4 6 this place I would carefully avoid 
_ giving any unneceſſary pain, but a 
very large field of mutual conceſſion 
undoubtedly opens. How naturally 
do we often miſtake the dictates of py 
pride for thoſe of dignity... There is : 


nothing unmanly in erring . 


. miſtake. There is nothing ſo mean | 
or contemptible as a pragmatical vindi- 


cation of the moſt palpable abſurdities. 

Without the moſt evident ſymptoms of = 
regret on both ſides, the wounds inſe- 
parable from private friendſhip. could 


never be cloſed. And it happens rarely 


indeed, that one party is lolely to 


blame. | 
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n At all events once 1 the 
negociation. Much to be ſure depends 
5 on ſettling preliminaries. But it is 
a truth of which the majority of thy 
ſubjects are deeply perſuaded, that 
they can demand nothing, and we 
have not any thing to grant, that. 


can be half ſo pernicious to che ie 
tereſts of the nation, as perſiſting in 


a war at once ſo ruinous and un- 


„ certain. 


with as independant ſtates, we may 
avoid giving a ſanction to that aſſump- 
tion if poſſible, but the difference it 
makes will be immaterial in the iſſue. 
The only hold we have of them is, 

natural affection, but which can bind 


„ 
them as individuals merely, not as 4 ; 
ſociety: Without this, the ſtrongeſt 
q political compact at ſuch a diſtance is 
no object at all. And nothing can 
recover their wonted tenderneſs for us ä 
ſo effectually, as a liberal acknowledge- 
ment and reprobation of whatever they 
: conſider in our paſt conduct, as injurious . 
to their rights. 


There is not a doubt, but they would 
begin with exacting a formal repeal 
of all our obnoxious and coercive acts 
of parliament. Nothing now could | 
be wiſer on our part, than the fulleſt 8 
acquieſcence with their propoſal. Nor 

would it be any juſt impeachment of 


dme wiſdom and policy that planted 


them : Minifters thould act with pru- 
| dence | 


663) 
dence and foreſight, but are by no 
means accountable for contingencies | 


; that lie involved in the impenetrable 


3 85 deeps of futurity. As circumſtances : 


have happened, may it not be proper 
"I change a ſyſtem of adminiſtration 
which in a different ſtate of things, 
could not have been altered but for 
the worſe? The end of the legiſlation 
has not anſwered the intention. Other 
meaſures may produce better effects: 
they can hardly be attended with 


worſe; perhaps it is impoſſible they can 


4 be ſu ggeſted from more diſintereſted 
motives: It was not improbable that we | 
| ſhould be able to ſubdue the colonies ; 


| but who could foretell that they could 


: find means of deriving ſo much aſ 


ſiltance from our natural enemies; that 
5 * 5 / they | 


LEY 16 . 
they could muſter RE maintain 1 
a force; that they could keep us ſo 
long at bay, and that official lethargy 
in but a ſingle inſtance, could produce 


10 many ſerious and important con- 
| ſequences. 


It a wonderful to obſerve how much 
the complexion of human affairs de- 
pends on what appears to us mere 
accident and chance, and by what 
1 ſtrange and trivial means the greateſt 3 
revolutions are often effected. Who 2 

knows but this ſingle overſight may 
help to heal our political diviſions | 
gat home, and reſtore happineſs and 7 
tranquillity to our diftreſſed country- 85 
5 men abroad. Let us hope the wound 
is not * fo deep as to admit 2 


no cure. ; The fight of an olive : 
branch from the Britiſh General, what- 
ever the congreſs might feel, how- 
ever the army might grumble, would, 
_ notwithſtanding, be a delightful ſpec- 
tacle to many of the inhabitants of 
that hoſtile Continent. Thoſe in the 
minority may complain and inveigh 
as uſual, that their advice was not 
followed ſooner, and be for repro- 
bating a ſcheme, becauſe, though not 
materially, yet formally different 


from theirs. For faction is never 


without ſome pretenſions to keep her 


petulance and prefumption in coun- 


tenance. But ſuch of the cabinet as 
are honeſt men, ſincerely devoted to 
155 their maſter's intereſt, and the pub- 
lic good, and of ſufficient great- 
NM 3 — o— 
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neſs of id to do che beſt, 8 . 


ever reſentment or ambition may ſug- 


geſt to the contrary, have it in their 
power, by this ſingle expedie at, to re- 5 
trieve the confidence of the 8 | 
and eſtabliſh their popularity 3 
moſt ſolid and permanent founda- 
1 N 


1 on 8 that the ks 5 
Aill roſe in their demands, and, weng 
ſides a total abſolution from all ſub- 
ſequent as well as prior acts of par- 


liament, made a point of having 5 


free trade, as matters now. are we 
ought not to heſitate one moment: 
This to them i is an object of the moſt 
capital importance, and we could loſe 
nothing by granting it. The ſuſ- 
26 * 


penſion of their commerce at preſent 
is more ſenſibly. felt with us than 
eyer it could be on that  eſtabliſh- 
ment. The variety of articles. they 
a fall have ſo indirectly from this coun- 


try, ſhews, at once the importance f 


their traffic to us, and how very 
naturally they give the preference. to 
our commodities and markets. 80 
that the mercantile intereſt of - this 
nation has nothing to dread, but 
every thing to expect, from leaving 
the regulation and management of 
Fheir trade ſolely in 1 own hands. 


1 preſume not to be 1 


The preſent campaign may perhaps 
give rhings a turn in our favour, but 
can by no means ſuperſede the ne- 
| M 4 cellity 
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5 ealbey: of a peace. This is the great 
8 and general idea on which I wiſh to 
fix thy attention, and the importance 
of which no ſucceſs whatever can poſ- 
ſibly invalidate. The few curſory 
Hints now hazarded on a point at 


once fo delicate and momentous, can 


do no harm either to thee or thy 


ſervants. And my heart is not a 
little eaſed from having ſuggeſted | 
them. For it is my daily and ardent 
prayers that an accommodation may 
ſpeedily take place on ſuch — 
principles as may leave no room for 
either party to complain. Indeed no- ; 
thing could be more grateful to my 
old age than a firm eſtabliſhment = 
an honourable peace in a country to Fx 
which 1 have ſo many obligations, - 


_ and 


( 1 6g * 
and which 1 Rill find ſo dear to every 
ſentiment of my heart, before I die. 
I ſhould then ſay with a pious Ilraelite 
of old, Now letteft thou thy ſervant 


depart in peace, O Lord; for mine w—_ 
| * * * 1 
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Otwithſtanding all impediments, 
ſhould our troops have the 
good fortune to prove victorious at 
laſt, it would only be exchanging one 


inconvenience for another. The dif- 
ficulty of introducing. new regulations, 


of managing the refractory ſpirit of : 


a people whoſe ſenſe of liberty can : 
never be obliterated, and of recon- 


1 ciling with the genius of the Britiſh | 


. conſtitution ſuch a ſtanding force i 


5 1 
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neceſlary. to enſure their obedience, 


appears to me totally inſurmountable : 
Beſides, the languid trade extorted 
from them ; ; their dexterity and vigi- 


| lance in evading every RR ; 


impoſt, preſcription, or penalty; 1 


perpetual and unavoidable 1 \ 
_ petitions, and remonſtrances, againſt 
the rapacity and oppreſſion of thy ſer- 
vants, and the ſullen diſcontent of 


their numerous adherents in this ca- 
Pricious cou ntry, are the inevitable 


cConſequences of ſuch a: problematical 
. event. 


But from a view of things ſo ex- 
tremely afflicting, it is not unnatural 
to turn aſide: Perhaps the reverſe of 
- the pictures) may afford another and 
4 a better 
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K 
a better proſpect. Indeed the novelty 
of it, apart from every idea of reality, 5 
muſt render it an object of ſome at- 
tention and amuſement. For there 
ate few minds to whom it is not al- 
ways much more comfortable to indulge 
pleaſing fictions than it to contemplate 
« Ho truths. 998 | 
— Were 3 5 totally in our 
power, their gallantry, their union 15 
among themſelves, and their attach- 
eee eee eee 


=> ever. our ideas of that cauſe ſhould 


be, intitle them, on our account as 
Well as theirs, to the moſt generous 5 
3 Nor can we loſe any of 

our own honour by thus conſulting 
and cheriſhing theirs. They were once 
„„ $30 $00 


6 
= part of that great family of which 
thou art head. They are ſtill the de- 
ſcendants of our forefathers, and con- 
ſequently have a claim on thy indul- 
gence, as parent and protector of the 
whole. Their diſloyalty is raſh and 
unnatural, - but they thought them- 
: ſelves ill-uſed, Their complaints were 
heard with impatience, and their peti- 
tions rejected with indelicacy. Such 
a treatment amounts not to a full vin- | 
dication, but greatly alleviates the 
criminality of their conduct. Be per- 
ſüuaded that majeſty without mercy, is 
an object of terror, not of confidence: 


Nor by any means whatever, as the 


honour of thy crown, the peace of 
thy mind, and the affections - of thy 
ſubjects are dear to thee, let their 


* 


obſtinacy 


CONE. 
obſtinacy provoke thee in a a ſingle i in- 
ſtance to forget, that clemency is the 
only thing that can ſoften dominion to 


the brave or reconcile. them to a tem 


3 ere 


Such Mnient Ses eſpecially if = 
ſubſequent to a ſucceſsful campaign, : 


are by much the moſt likely means of —_ 


reclaiming the alienated hearts of the 


colonies. Nothing is ſo commanding, . 


becauſe nothing is ſo engaging, . = 


that magnanimity which is the only | ; n 


legitimate and inconteſtable indication 5 


of greatneſs and benignity. We are 
betrayed by the benevolent and good- 
natured into a full and implicit ſur- 


tender or our whole ſouls. In their 


preſence we throw aſide every "maſk 
| 6 and 


. N 
and inſenſibly become preciſely what 
nature made us. I have ſeen a cri- 
minal before his judge confront the 
ſtrongeſt evidence with matchleſs au- 
dacity, whom, notwithſtanding one 
kind expreſſion, has confounded and 
melted into the ampleſt confeſſion of 
his c guilt. They know but little of 
human nature who think that men 
can be menaced and hectored into 
confidence or acknowledgement, and 
conſult their own dignity moſt miſera- 
_ bly, who in all ſuch caſes have recourſe 
= only to ſeverity, Humanity, and hu- 
manity alone, poſſeſſes an immediate 
acceſs to the hardeſt heart. And when 
once relenting ſenſations are indulged, 
whatever has the leaſt appearance of 
recrimination, is wantonneſs and cruel- 


ty. 


6 76 0 
85 * The moſt general and uncondi- 
tional remiſſion is the only expedient 
that can ever recal thy revolted ſub- 
| jets to reaſon and allegiance : Leave 
them to ruminate on what they have 
done. Their own feelings will ſuffi- 
been en. £5 


Doubt not but the native e conſequence 
of ſuch a temper will be the moſt 
univerſal and voluntary exertion on 
their part to make us all dhe reſtitu- . 
tion in their power. Our injuries 
will then ſtrike them flill more forci- 
bly than they have yet ſtruck us. 
They will upbraid themſelves with 


| ingratitude in proportion as they find 


will ſee all our meaſures in quite 
another : 


us diſpoſed to forgive them. They 
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* light, FANG that 1 in W they 
have. hitherto ſeen them. They. will 
return to their duty like the prodigal 
with ſuch, a conſciouſneſs of demerit, 
ſuch reſolutions of amendment, and 
ſuch, principles of fidelity, as ſhall do 
' honour to our good opinion of them, 
and attach them more inviolably to 
our intereſt chan ever. In ſhort, our 
| ſpirits ſhall revive with the happy re- 
turn of their trade, and their alliance 
muſt add new power, new ſplendour, 
and den ſecurir to the .. N 


Thus, i, the holy of, Pry 
ann. and external policy to their 
dn diſcretion, we ſhall get free of a 
5 troubleſome and expenſive buſi- 


deln. Give e them, by all means, what 5 


N EE | advice 


40 17. * 


7 417 think proper to walk; but 
in no caſe whatever aſſume the pro- 


vince of Dictators. They will expect, 


while they conſult thee with confi- 
dence, to be treated with delicacy. Nor 
doubt that a cordiality thus reciprocal- 
ly open and ſincere, can be ſhaken, 
either by the petulance of individuals, 
or the interference of enemies. In- 


deed our mutual intereſts, thus com- 


pacted into one indiviſible ſyſtem, 

would prove our beſt and moſt durable 
defence both againſt civil commotion 

and foreign depredation. 1 


The manifold advantages that muſt 
ariſe to the colonies, from ſuch a vaſt 
acceſſion of revenue, as this new ar- 
1 muſt nn are ſo very 
N obvious | 


Ts © 
obvious and material, that 1 will ven⸗ 


ture to aſſert, they ſhall not hazard 
the propoſal without offering ſome 


equivalent. What chat may be, it is 
not for me to determine: Had we 
been ſo provident as to think of it 
before things became thus deſperate, 
they would have ftruck a bargain at 
almoſt any price. And perhaps it was 


| the only probability we could ever 


have, of dif chargin g the national debt. 
It firikes me as an obje& they would 


ſtil!l very gladly embrace on any 


terms. On it their commercial pro- 
ſperity intirely depends: A free in- 

tercourſe with all the world would 
inereaſe their number and augment 
their ſtrength amazingly. Every court 

in Europe would then ſolicit their 
1 alliance 


alliance and encourage their orders. 
A new ſpirit of emigration would 
ſpread and diffuſe itſelf through all 
the ſlates on the ancient continent: 
And few -of them would chooſe to 
check it too formally, leaſt their eolo- 
nial cuſtomers ſhould take offence. | 

By a communication ſo liberal and 
extenſive, opportunities would offer in 


abundance for all Who wiſhed to viſit 


the new - hemiſphere. This conſtant 
intercourſe would in time leſſen the 

length of the voyage, or at leaſt mo- 
derate the dread of it. And adven- 
tuters would leave their native coun- 
tries with the leſs reluctance, that they ; 
could till correſpond fo eaſily and fre- 
quently with their acquaintance * 5 
unde, i q 
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It is not without variety of the | 
moſt joyous ſenſations, that I thus an- 
| ticipate the endearing bleſſing of peace. 
I feel for the wretched multitude who, 

at the expence of their all, their lives, 
and what is ſtill dearer to honeſt men 

than life, their duty, are made the ſer- 

vile and ſavage tools of | indignant 
pride and aſpiring villainy. How 
many innocent, undeſigning and in- 
duſtrious families in the vicinity of 
either camp, are unavoidably expoſed 
to the. moſt barbarous and brutal uſage! 

How precious and ſalutary would not 

the news of reconcilement to them be 
There is nothing in or about thee, that 
is to me the leaſt object of envy, 


but the power of thus announcing 


1 
what would communicate ſo much de- 
light to millions. Every good heart 
in thy dominions, however juſtly in- 
cenſed with many particulars of their 
conduct, would then participate their 
happineſs with rapture. The whole 
- Britiſh territories would reſound with 


grateful acclamations to the ſovereign 


UNuler of the univerſe, for the ſingular 


indul gence of a conſtitution ſo mild 
and free, of a prince ſo liberal and 


benign. I myſelf, tranſported with a 


laudable enthuſiaſm, would chearfully 
forego the lethargy of years, and at- 
tempt, however unable for the taſk, 
a panegyrick on thy virtues. Thy un- 
exampled patriotiſm ſo ſuperior to the | 
ſelfiſh ſyſtem of kings, would ſtrike the 
world with: admiration and applauſe. 
ns ll 
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And ages yet to come, would celebrate 


the ſplendid memory of thy reign with 
every poſſible demonſtration of affec- 
tion and gratitude. | 


7 


e 
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YRIVATE as my ſtation is, and 

' retired as my life has been, for 
many years, the proceſs of this great 
national diſpute, has at times, very ſe- 
riouſly engaged my attention. The 


ſenſeleſs torrent of abuſe ſo furiouſly 


and ſo/audaciouſly poured on thy head, 
and the heads of all thy ſervants, 


connections and friends, marks, in the 


U moſt glaring and diſguſtful characters, | 
1 the political phrenzy of the age. It 
RE +, > aw” 
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hurts every feeling of my heart to find 
ſüuch numbers of ſuch undoubted abi- 

lities and moderation in all other re- 
ſpects, ſo intoxicated with the delirium 

of party as to forget they are men. 


By ſuch intemperate bigots ſociety is 
x always leſs or more in danger : To | 
theſe ſavage violators of ſocial con- 
cord, plots, conſpiracies, | and ev ery | 

| treaſonable practice, owe all their re : 
and r 5 


. The ius effuſions of PRICE, _ 
for example, publiſhed under the ſane- 
tion of a pious character, interſperſed = 
with ſo many gloomy and canting 
vulgarities on purpoſe to ſecure the 
ſuffrage of the mob, and artfully cir- 
culated as the ſentiments of the diſ- 


ſenters 


= ſenters in general, whoſe principles of 
| intolerance are but too well kown, | 

have done irreparable injury to the 

minds of thy people, fed the diſaf- 


| feQtion of ſome, and alienated the 


_ diſpoſitions of others. Yet this man, 
whoſe pamphlets are already forgotten, 
was fo much the temporary idol of 
his deluded partiſans, that, for ſome 
ume, he could hardly walk the ſtreets 
without a multitude at his heels: In 


moſt companies, it was even dangerous 


to call any of his tenets in queſtion. 


He was quoted as an oracle in every | 
political conteſt, and from his authority 


' there was no appeal. <. owe; heard 


him compared and preferred ; to the 
greateſt | ſtateſmen, and patriots of an- 
tiquity. But my acknowledged com- 


e 5 mand 


1 

mand of features never ſtood ſuch a 
trial, as when I once heard it voci- 
ferated, wich airs of the moſt conſe- 
| quential effrontry and taſte, that the 
gleaning of Lord Shelburne” s table, 
thus detailed by a preſbyterian par- 
ſon, would even outlive the Lliad of 
Homer. | A 


a To encourage this laudable and ro- 
mantic ſpirit of ping, the city of 
London, ſo juſtly celebrated for her 
choice of magiſtrates and favourites, 
decreed the author a golden- bor. Some 
degree of applauſe is even due to ori- 5 
ginality in iniquity. This memorable 
inſtance of modern patriotiſm, was in- 
tended to ſhew how heartily our in- 
ferior magiſtrates concur in a hbel | 


againſt 


(ww) 


againſt their "ENNIO and the eſta- 
bliſhed government of their country. 
And it well became the capital of the 5 
empire to crown ſuch a treaſonable deed 
with an _ reward. 


| But who knows not, * both Ame 
rica and her abettors among ourſelves 
have all along, had a ſwarm of ſcrib= 
blers in pay, who ſcruple not to aſ- 
ſert whatever can throw an odium on 
government, as well as to controvert 
right or wrong, whatever happens or 
is alledged i in their favour ? It is with 
peculiar indignation that I have often | 
obſerved. theſe pitiful incendaries blaſt- 
ing every production that inculcated 
moderation, as done by ſome Hireling 

of the miniſter. The moment a per- 


formance 
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formance of this kind is publiſhed, the 
ſign is given, the pack is let looſe, 
| and it is hunted down with unrelent- 
ing ferocity. It would appear, indeed, 
from the infamous paragraphs with 

which the public papers abound, 'as 
if ſome deſperate canaille had entered 
into a ſecret combination, to. try how 
far the licentiouſneſs of the preſs may 
be carried. It is wonderful to ſee, in 
almoſt every coffee-houſe how extreme 
ly buſy theſe vagrant emiſſaries of re- 

bellion, ſtill are, in diſſeminating their 

pernicious doctrines. Diſputing clubs 

are the places eſpecially, where they 
{warm in greateſt numbers, and where 
they have moſt frequent W of 
eee, e our "REO 


From 


From theſe facts, which conſiſt with 


my own knowledge, government cer- 


tainly cannot be too liberal to ſuch 


as have the fortitude and honeſty to 
ſtand forth in their behalf. Truſt 
me, few give themſelves the trouble 
of writing for a newſpaper but ſuch 
as have no other means of livelihood : 
And authors in this predicament 
would but ill conſult their own in- 
tereſt, who ſhould write invariably on 
the unpopular ſide of decency and 
adminiſtration. No body would buy 


| their productions, becauſe nobody would 


read them. So that a man of prin- 
ciple in ſuch a fituation, muſt either 
become an advocate of what he knows 
0 wrong, and proſtitute his abi- 


lities 


(nat) 


lities to che i injury of his country and 
conſcience,” or patiently* ſtarve for his 


. 


Wherever there appears a well- 
wrote paper on the benevolent prin- 
ciples of equity and common ſenſe, 
it therefore becomes thee to ſearch 
out the author, and if his cireum- 
ſtances require it, to reward him ac- 
cordingly. This meaſure, trivial as 
it may appear, would procure a moſt 
important acceſſion to thy peace and 
popularity. All thy ſubjects are now 
readers, and all leſs or more poi- 
ſoned with the daily inveRives that 


load our preſent publications. For 


theſe, however contemptible to men 
of intelligence and ſcience, forcibly 
affect 


* * * 


EE aſe the er The ae of 


them, | therefore, in a manner thus 
5 princely and humane, would be equal- 
ly conſiſtent with the beſt policy and 
the ſtricteſt juſtice. 1 This, however, 
has ſeldom perhaps never been done 
effectually. And many a worthy. per- 
ſon devotes his time and talents in the 
ſervice of his country, by reprobating 
every republican chimera that is apt to 
dazzle aud miſlead the croud, by ex- 
poſing their impoſture or ſophiſtry who; 
under the ſacred banner of freedom, 


would excite to anarchy and confuſion, 


| by doing all in his power to quaſh a 
ſpirit of general diſcontent, and by pre- 
venting the lawleſs outrages to which 


ttemerity and madnels, are ſo apt to hurry 
of papriocpled: multitude, who, not- 
Ph | withſtanding, 


(as) 
withſtanding, has often the mortifica- 
tion to ſee thoſe careſſed and rewarded 
whoſe well-known doctrines, are ini- 
mical to the peace, the welfare, the 
very being of ſociety at the ſame time 
that he can hardly keep himſelf alive 
or probably rots in a goal. Into what 8 
times are we fallen! If this be he 


fate of virtue, a man to be virtuous 


muſt be more than human, or leſs than 
an idiot. Honour and profit are con- 


nected with ſedition, while loyalty has 
nothing to recommend it, but poverty 
and diſgrace. For ſhame, that the avowed 
enemies of a powerful and opulent king, 
ſhould live in eaſe and affluence while 
| ſome of his beſt friends are condemned, 
dy cruel neglect, to a ſpecies of the moſt 
4 contemptible obſcurity?! . 
„„ I wiſh, 
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I I wiſh, therefore, ſome means could 
| be deviſed for affording ſuch public- ſpi- 
rited individuals an adequate recom- 
pence, It has often ſurpriſed me that a 
ſubſcription has not, long ſince, been 
opened for their emolument. W hen 8 
wherever ſuch a generous ſcheme com- 
mences, I can promiſe, | in name of the 
| brethren, that every one of them will 


mot chearfully contribute their ſnare: 


The whole community is under the 
_ deepelt obligations to all ho have thus 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerted its juſt rights againſt 
an inundation of the moſt daring and 
| profligate notions thar ever inſulted pub- 
lic (tranquillity. And would govern- 
| ment ſet the example, there is not a 
doubt but ſuch | a ſum might be raiſed = 


as. 


as would ſufficiently demonſtrate the 


gratitude of the nation at large, to 
theſe annonymous but real patriots, 
who have done ſo much public good 
with ſo little noiſe : It would alſo ſhew, 
how much better paid as well as better 
5 employed, authors are in bracing than 
relaxing the ſacred bonds of ſociety, 
and that, with all our political turpitude 


5 generolity, and ſpirit enough, Uh: inliſt 
even genius on the ſide of virtue. 
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OWEVER abſurd it may and 
muſt appear to all court and 


: country parafites, I cannot deny myſelf. 
the pleaſure of figuring in my fond 
imagination an idea of thy converſion, 


But to ſuppoſe thee a real believer of 


what we believe, a chriſtian according 
to our conceptions of chriſtianity, and 
| thorou ghly conformable to all thoſe ſim- 


_ Plicities that render us fo ſingularly ob⸗ | 
noxious to — and knaves of every 
| deno- 


mp, 3 7 
_ denomination, is to ſuppoſe a revolu- 
tion that would infallibly aftoniſh the 
whole world, I will, notwithſtanding, 
for once in my life-time, indulge the 
pleaſing image, and, laying alide the 
ſeverity of truth, feaſt my heart with 
the delicious fiction. It is well that 


when realities ceaſe to delight, we are 


not without ſome reſource in the Pre- 1 heh 


fie powers of creation. 


Des conſequence of hank thinking in 
matters of religion and morality as 
we do, thou canſt have but very little 
connections with thoſe men who de- 
light in war. Under a reign ſo pe- 


culiarly juſt and circumſpect, we 
| ſhould ſee peace, with all the mildneſs 
and benignity of Heaven, become once 
58 ANDY = more 


r 
more the glory of the Britiſh throne, 
and breathe ſalvation on this dejccted 


Y and diſtracted country. On the en- 


trance of that light, which is the life of 
the intellectual as much as the ſun is 
of the material world, all the tinſeled 


55 drapery of pride, which dazzle and de- 


lude the extravagant imaginations of 


earthly minds, which embroider thy pub- _ 
lic appearances and load thy moſt pri- 
vate retirements, which diſguiſe every 
object thou ſeeſt and hide every heart 
that is near thee, vaniſh like a viſion of TT 
the night. We ſhall no longer hear 


the rules of grammar daily ſacrificed = 


to gratify the petulance of pedants, or 
the preſumption of fools. We ſhall 
no longer ſee llaves uncovering their 
K oy bowing: their bodies, falling on 
35 their 
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their knees, or donde that . to 
thee which belongs only to the king of 
_ &imgs: We ſhall no longer ſee the heads 
of our wives and daughters, become 
the terror and deriſion of wiſe men. 
Nor can our ſight henceforth be 
confounded with that tawdry glare of 
. jewels and ftones without number, 
which often form ſo mortifying a con- 
traſt between living and petrified duſt. 
Lo! nature once more burſts that cruel _ 
- artificial cloud which has ſo long con- 
cealed her fineſt forms, and by ſmother- 
ing her charms deſtroyed her powers. 
5 Happy period! My old exhauſted 
bhbleart gladdens the firſt time for many 
a wretched year, and leaps: within me 
| at the glorious proſpect when a fright- 
„ ful 


C, 
ful ſwarm of foreign frificurs hall no 
25 longer invade theſe delightful plains, 


when the preſent importation of French 


| faſhions, follies, and crimes ſhall come 
wan end, when men ſhall no longer 
[+ impoſe on one another, by a gaudy 
and diſguiſed exterior, and when mere 
nominal honours ſhall give way to ac- 


| | knowledged integrity and worth, when 


all ranks of ſociety through the whole 
gradations of vulgar and poliſhed life, 
ſhall put on in public and private the 

_ heavenly ornament of a meek and quiet 
irit. I proteſt the idea fills me with 
rapture, that in the very iſland which 
has given me and fo many of the bre- 
| thren and fiſters birth, ſhould be thus 
diſlinguiſhed above all the kingdoms | 


„ } 


of the world by the commencement of 
the promiſed Millenium! 


Thus it is, that ancient ſimplicity 
and truth, deſcend from their native 
ſkies, and with a luſtre equally bright 
and beauteous, enlighten the abodes of 
bumanity. No more do | mankind 
pique themſelves on their dexterity in 
the arts of hypocriſy. The very 


| maſk of deceit, and the impenetrable 


garb of villainy, in which the ſpecies 


| have been inveloped for ages, are now 


torn to pieces, and individuals as ſo- 
licitous to expoſe their hearts, as they 
| have long been to hide them : The 
moral ſtate of things, .has accordingly 

undergone a thorough revolution: Lon 


__cringing, fawning, fantaſtical gr oup, who 


bow 


62) 
bow and ſimper and ſtrut in threatrical 
ſarehneſs, fink down at once into all 
ttmeir original inſignificance. The ge- | 


| nius of gambling, diverſion, and pa- 


rade, is ſupplanted by that of humanity, 
ſobtiety, and meekneſs. The fiends | c 
of diſcord and treaſons withdraw their 
ugly, antiquated faces, and give room 
to all thoſe public and magnanimous 
virtues which are of heavenly extrac- 5 
tion, and without which the impoſi- . 
tion of e could not be borne. 276 


© Generofity N with a heart as een en 

band as liberal, an eye as inviting, and 

| a countenance as open and ſerene” as 

Heaven, leads the van in this celeſtial 

train. Next Honeſiy, emancipated from 

a tedious proſeription, blunt and un- 
Fo diſ- 


TT -} 
diſguiſed as he is, with an air of native 
7 majeſty and hereditary independance 

ſtrides conſciouſly along. Courage, with 
a firm ſtep, and a commanding mein, 
= 4 figure equally bold and ſedate, af- 


fecting nothing great, and diſcovering 


nothing little; always cool, yet always 
ready to act, ſits aloft on a throne f | 

triumph. Mean while patriotiſin, rouſed i 

155 by a laudable enthuſiaſm for the pub- 
lic welfare, lifts up her lofty head, and, 
with the magic of an aſpect Full of - 
maternal affection, and a voice in 
Which authority, ſimplicity, and ſweet- 
neſs happily combine, inliſts the con- 
genial virtues in her ſervice. Benevo- 
lence, the eſſence of humanity, kindles 
affection in every heart, and encircles ö 
all the different claſſes of ſociety in one 


wide 


+ 204 4 
perl Foe cordial embrace. © mods R 5 


| modeſty, thou greateſt of all ſtrangers 


on this impudent, unfeeling earth, thou 
chaſteſt emanation of goodneſs that ever 


beamed on benighted minds, how hearti= 


ly do1 welcome thee with thy thouſand 
and ten thouſand bluſhes. The painted 


5 face, the naked ſhoulders, the heaving 


| boſom, the ogling eye, and the wan- 
ton geſtures diſappear in thy preſence. 


| bx; Our ladies, whoſe charms have been ce- 


5 5 lebrated from one end of the world to | 
|. the other, whoſe beauty can derive no 


addition from the higheſt embelliſh- 
ments of art, literally array themſelves 
in modeſt apparel, with ſhamefacedneſs 
and ſobriety; and not with braided hair, 


1 gold, or pearls, or coſtly ornaments 


of any kind, but with good works. Laſt 


of 1 
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of all comes pablic peace, the ſweeteſt 

ſemblance of divinity that ever bright- 
ened the manſions of mortality. She 
has love in her heart, benignity in her 


© By mercy in her hand, and her head 


is encircled with an olive diadem. So- | 
| ciety reſumes her vigour, and harmony 
at her approach; while humanity, in 
concert with the graces, perfumes her 
ſteps with a profuſion of kindneſs. _ 
Violence, oppreſſion, murders, raviſhing | 
of woman and virgins, burning, ſpoil, 


ing, depredations of every fort, are no 5 | 


more felt or ſeen or dreaded in all theſe 
bleſſed dominions. The national debt 


is gradually diſcharged, commerce un- 


without impairing the revenues, the 
175 army is diſcharged and with 
. honour 


4 N | 


F honour and gratitude, and ths: ſeveral . 
officers retire from the field of Mars, 


ſome to that of Venus, and others to 
guard from the villainy of the reſt tbe 
chaſtity of thoſe they love, with maimed 
bodies, indeed, but unadulterated hearts, 
Thy court, O prince, no longer the 
public mart of political profligacy and 
female intrigue, no longer diſgraced 
with groups of ſycophants and ſharpers, 
is henceforth ſacred to honeſt men, and 
real patriots, to the few who have thy 
good and the good of * nation ſu- 
premely at heart. © 


Forts | That the great Sovereign of all worlds, 
tio whoſe paternal care and providence thou 

y haſt fo many obligations, may inſpire thee 
mw fe noble eft Virtues . .@ patriotic 


12 


king, 1 


. 
king, direct thy counſels to the beſt means 


of accompliſhing the ſalutary ends of go= ' 


vernment, and give energy and effett to 
the happy conſtitution of theſe realms, is 
the conſtant and ardent defire of 


Thy faithful friend, 
And loyal fubjef. 
1 1.N£M 
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Page 37, line 3, for or read our. | 
— 49, — 11, for preferred read preſerved, 
wan iþ, — 15, for tone read ton. 
— 62, — 3, for fairer read fiercer. 
— 35, — 10, for adept:d read adapted. 
135, — 10, for their read there, 


| Ig _— for prſnoment read proſenien, 
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